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Ebenis of the Beck. 


Last week M. Pichon, speaking in the Chamber fo 


the French Government, 
‘outcasts,’’ and 


] 


described the Bolsheviks as 


made it clear that he supported 
them. In 
Monday’s papers we were treated to a frivolous and 
whi h 


he also called for Japanese intervention, but irrespective, 
apparently, of whether the 


Japanese action as a move to overthrow 


intemperate interview with Lord Robert Cecil, in 
Government 


» 
Russian 


invited it or desired it Contrast with these 


which Mr 


Soviet s 


two utterances the remarkable message 


Wilson has sent to the Congress of which is 
holding its momentous sitting in Moscow to ratify o1 
reject the peace treaty with the Central Powers. There 
is no word of advice, exhortation, or reproach in this 
message, but simply an 


expression ol sincere 


sympathy ’’ with the Russian 


moment. It 


people at this 
that America 
render direct or effective aid, but she ‘‘ would 
it.” Then barbed 


assures Russia, through the Congress of Soviets, that 


tragl 
goes on to 


regret cannot 


wish to 


render comes a sentence, which 


America will do its utmost to secure for Russia ‘‘ complete 
sovereignty: and independence in her own affairs and 
full restoration to her great ré/e in the life of Europe.’ 


‘“ The whole heart of the people of the United States 
with the people of Russia in the attempt to free them 
selves for ever from an autocratic government, 


and t 


become masters of their own life.’’ It is a two-edged 


message, and the Russians, uncertain whether it is the 
Germans or the 


Entente who are the more likey to 


impose a counter-revolution upon them, will know how 
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to appreciate such a promise from th only moral 


whom we possess hint about 


autocracy 1S 


peculiarly useful at moment when a section of the 
French Press is openly demanding the restoration of the 
Tsar. The treated 


’ 1 oo 
Lord Lansdowne’s lette? It unworthy of 


Times’’ treats this message as it 
deems it 
publication 

facts ab 


THE actual ut Japanese intervention are 


meanwhile subject to an unusually severe censorship. 
Japanese warships began | 
Viadivostok on 
‘Novaya Zhion, 


Presumably they have been there ever since 


appear in the port of 
paper, 
landed 
If the 


restoration of the munitions lying in the port wasthe real 


January 12th, and Gorki’s 


states that 4,000 men were 


reason for this armed visitation, it is singular that we 


have no record of any diplomatic demand for their 
peaceful surrender, either by Japan or by the Western 
Allies Lord Robert Cecil 
Mr. Ponsonby, said 


Some 


answering a question by 
that he 


however, has 


last week knew of no such 
made, 
A Reuter 
Monday) said 
Vladivostok 


Government at the Smolny 


demand demand, been 


apparently of very comprehensive kind 


telegram from Petrograd (published on 
that “the Foreign consuls ’’ at 
Bolshevik 
official and explicit protest a 
the Bolsheviks, both pol 


detrimental to the 


sent to the 
Institute, an 
cainst the measures taken by 
itical and economic, as being 


interest of the nations they 


represent That sounds like a general protest against 


the Bolshevik form or conception of government On 
Wednesday, M. Litvinoff issued an official protest in the 
name of the Bolshevik Gove Man 
alone published), in which he said 
‘*The Consuls in Viadivostok of the Allied Powers 
presented an ultimat the Russian Republic 
demanding the establishm tT new local bodies in 
lieu of the existing Soviet authoriti ind of the Red 
Guard.”’ 
The two 


Japan has 


rnment (which the 


chester Guardian ”’ 


each other. 
Vladivostok, 
Allies, 
demand. It 
x the return of the res, but for the 
ment of the Soviet form of 


statements nfirm 


gat hered 


partially ce 
men and ships at 


and now with the full co-operation of the 


or of some of them, she launches het 


is not fi abandon 


vernment 


WE are 


form of 


ourselves no partisans of the Soviet 


government, which to our minds is a 

political defects cannot 
intervention, least of all 
Mr. Balfour has assured 
propose 


worse one 


form of class rule Sut 


be cured by foreion 
by armed intervention. Even 
the Germans that we do not to interfere with 
the Soviet 


vould be so, 


their constitution, a much than 


system. The news is nearly incredible. or 


if it were not in line with the leading articles of the 

Times * and the French Press, and wit] 
M. Pichon. That Mr. Wilson should ha 
of sympathy expressly to the Cong 


The sec! 


prevent any 


speech of 
message 
ts adds 
peculiar pi juancy to this news. of the whole 


business is calculated to 


effective or 
timely protest from democratic forces in 


this country 
or in France. 


Do the Labor Party and the House of 
Commons realize that they may be committed to-morrow 
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(if they are not already committed) to assisting directly 
or indirectly a war against Russia for the purpose of 
changing her form of government? That is clearly the 
effect of Mr. Balfour’s speech on Thursday, the 
hypocrisy of which consisted in protesting the utmost 
friendship and sympathy with Russia and authorizing 
Japan to land an occupying army on her territory. If 
this is a friendly act, its character can at once be tested. 
Have the Japanese gone to Vladivostok at the request 
of the Russian Government? And has their intervention 
the support and sympathy of America? 
+ * * 


OnE can only construct the actual position from 
hints and fragments of news. They are all of the same 
tendency. Thus we are told in a doubtful report 
that a Russian “Provisional Government’’ has been 
set up at Peking, under Prince Lvov, that a 
division of émigrés is being formed, and that it 
will march in with the Japanese armies Prince 
Lvov, a Moderate Constitutionalist with a good record 
under the old régime, was, of course, the first Premier 
after the Revolution, and gave way to Kerensky early 
in the summer, primarily on the ground that he regarded 
the Bill for the nationalization of the land, which 
Tchernoff and Kerensky were preparing, as mischievous, 
and likely to lead to civil war. Therefore we hardly 
imagine that he would lend himself to such an enterprise, 
and we should like to think that he has been mistaken for 
Prince Kudacheff. But most Exzlish comments on Russia 
miss the main fact, which is, of course, that, in the 
eyes of the Russian propertied class, the chief sin of the 
Bolsheviks is not anything for which we criticise them ; 
it is their nationalisation of the land, which Kerensky 
and Tchernoff prepared, and they have carried out. 
This means that any Russian émigré army will be regarded 
by all the masses as the French émigrés were—as a 
class force. In the “‘ Observer’’ Sir Paul Vinogradoff 
gave an emphatic warning of the consequences of calling 
in the Japanese to interfere in a Russian civil struggle. 
The whole people, he thought, would rally against the 
invaders. This warning is the more notable, since Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff declared himself strongly hostile to 
the Bolsheviks. 

* * * 

THE position is now, we take it, that the British, 
and still more the French, Government desire Japan to 
continue her occupation inland. President Wilson will 
neither oppose nor support officially, but his personal 
disapproval is no secret. A very brief and _ possibly 
censored telegram reports a debate in the Japanese Diet. 
Viscount Motono said, in effect, nothing. The Leader 
of the Opposition complained of the secrecy, and said 
that the presence of a Japanese army in Siberia might 
result in driving the Japanese into the arms of Germany. 
None the less, so runs the telegram, he approved it. The 
trifling interview of Lord Robert Cecil hardly deserves 
serious mention, though it is so far the only clue to the 
mind of our rulers. He approved of Japanese action as 
the mandatory of the Alliance ‘‘ to prevent the German- 


ization of Siberia.”” He went on to quote the 
story that the Bolsheviks are arming “German”’ 


prisoners, and that a Prussian General has been sent 
to lead these levies. Evidently he does not believe this 
story, for he had to add that if not true it is “an 
’ intelligent anticipation.’’ We should not describe Lord 
Robert’s anticipations by that adjective. Meanwhile, 
the news continues to report fierce fighting in the 
Ukraine by Bolshevik troops aided by Austrian prisoners. 
We think the ‘“‘German’’ prisoners in Siberia are 
mainly Austrian Slavs. Does anyone but Lord Robert 
Cecil fail to realize that of all the parties in Russia, the 
Bolsheviks are the most bitterly hostile to German 
Imperialism ? It is everywhere the ‘“‘ bourgeois ’’ who 
have welcomed the German invaders and made terms 
with them. 
* * * 


GENERAL MaRsHALL’s troops have now occupied Hit 
on the Euphrates, and have opened up two routes which 
look to General Allenby’s campaign in Palestine. Both 
routes lead to Damascus; but one runs due west across the 


| 
| 











desert from Hit, while the other maintains a northerly 
direction for some miles before turning westward. Both 
routes are bad desert tracks ; but they are not impassable, 
General Allenby has also made a considerable advance in 
Palestine. His left flank rests upon the Jordan, though 
at least patrols have been across it, and his right is, as 
usual, thrown well forward on the coast. In the centre, 
on the main road to Nablus, the troops have covered half 
the distance between Jerusalem and that important 
Turkish base. The Turks are resisting at points of tactical 
advantage, but the units engaged appear to be only rear- 
guard detachments, and there is no sign of any opposition, 
either in Palestine or Mesopotamia, such as that which 
held Kut after its recapture. The British operations may 
be cast in an ambitious mould, but it seems more probable 
that they are designed to forestall or out-manceuvre any 
enemy counter-attack. This would be the most practicable 
way of ensuring the safety of the territory already 
occupied against a vigorous thrust from Persia. There is 
at present no sign of such a flank attack on the Mesopo- 
tamia force ; but if the war is to drag on it will be almost 
impossible for Germany to resist the Turkish call for help. 


* * * 


THE trench raids in France continue. On the 
British Front they have been most numerous and most 
vigorous about Ypres and Armentiéres. The German 
raids on the French sector have been more distributed ; 
but there is one characteristic about the raids which are 
taking place at present. Reconnaissance is better 
accomplished by numerous raids which cover an extensive 
front. The raids which are now taking place tend to 
take the color of local attacks. These are carried out 
by greater numbers of troops, and may operate over a 
front of more than a mile. The explanation of this 
activity cannot be given with any certainty. It is 
necessary for both sides to carry out some such operations 
continually if the troops are not to tire of the absurdity 
of trench existence. For the Germans, patrol raids must 
be more the normal method of reconnaissance this year 
than last since they have lost the advantages of 
observation. But the same activity, while preserving 
the troops’ fighting spirit and supplying necessary 
information as to the disposition of troops and the alert- 
ness of the defence, would equally well act as a prelude 
to an offensive. Most offensives on the Western Front 
have emerged from an elaborate series of trench raids. 
Verdun was ushered in by such a prelude. 

* * * 

THERE can be little doubt that the great activity in 
the air is being deliberately directed by the Germans 
against civilian moral. The Paris raids were undertaken 
according to the report, as “ reprisals,’’ the miserable and 
cruel policy which now dictates a great part of this war in 
the air. The second Paris raid engaged the greatest 
number of aeroplanes yet used in a night raid, and this 
again is not without its significance. A recent article in 
the “ Daily Mail ’’ pointed out the extraordinary accuracy 
with which objectives can be reached in raids at night. 
The aeroplanes can fly low and cross their objective time 
after time until they have struck it. Nothing could be 
more demonstrately false, and it is incredible that anyone 
living in the London area can make such statements. 
That the night raids can and do reach objectives at times 
everyone who is conversant with the work of our aimen 
must know, but they have many failures. British airmen 
have carried out four daylight raids in five days upon 
German towns. The Rhine towns as far as Coblenz and 
Freiburg have been visited on several occasions. The effect 
of all such raids needs no laboring. The Germans’ retort 
will, of course, be an intensification of their overseas ex- 
.peditions. They will cultivate the material they think so 
promising, and the last stages of the war will make the 
greatest call on civilian moral. There can be no complete 
defence against air attacks; but the Germans are utterly 
wrong (as usual) in building upon the collapse of civilian 
courage. 

* % * 


Tue Prime Minister addressed the Free Church 
Council on Wednesday in a series of slippery immoralities, 
each of which was either an evasion of its ideals or a 
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challenge to them. He treated the Church of Jesus as if 
it were part of the war-machine, insisting on its 
nationalism, though a Church which is not essentially 
international is no Church at all. He asked it to keep 
the war as a “ holy war.’’ We thought he regarded it as 


a dog-fight. He begged the Council to “cleanse ’’ our 
national effort from unsavory incidents. That is 
emphatically his business, and the “cleansing’’ will 


have to include his colleague’s idea of “ cleanliness ’’ as 
applied to women in brothels provided (among other 
soldiers of our war) for Free Churchmen of eighteen and 
upwards. 


* % & 
Mr. Georce’s speech was full of inaccuracies. 
He declared that he had said a good deal about 


the League of Nations. No leading statesman 
has said less; his one contribution to the debate 
has been to identify the idea of a peace alliance 


with our existing war combination. He minimised the 
League by identifying it with the Bolsheviks. The 
Bolsheviks have never preached the League of Nations 
at all; they have preached the European Revolution, a 
very different thing. The popularization of the 
principles of a League of Peace is due to Mr. Wilson, 
and to him alone. Is his effort the mere phrase- 
making and dispatch-writing which Mr. George depre- 
ciates? Mr. George attributed to the Kaiser a reply to 
the Pope’s Peace Note (Where is Mr. George's reply!) 
in which he offered to put himself at the head of 
the Peace League. The offer was not the Kaiser’s at 
all, but Bethmann-Hollweg’s. He concluded by asking 
the prayers of the Council. Is it really as bad as all that? 


* % * 


THe new Education Bill which was debated on 
Wednesday is a minimum ; but it is a valuable minimum. 
We should like to see the Government constructing, in 
the language of one or two speakers in the debate, not a 
ladder of education, but a broad highway, stretching 
from the elementary school to the University, and 
carrying the undivided youth of the nation with it. This 
is for the future; but it is clear from Wednesday’s 
debate that the boldest and most costly part of the Bill, 
which is the provision of continuing secondary education 
from the leaving age of fourteen to eighteen, is going to 
be fought by a body of employers, that Mr. Fisher will 
want all his zeal and skill to beat that opposition down, 
and that even they will fail unless an invincible body of 
opinion comes to his help. We hope this will be forth- 
coming. The lesson of the war, where we have failed 
in organization, is an educational lesson ; where we have 
succeeded it is an educational lesson again. But the 
lesson of the coming peace is the need of an instructed 
democracy, able to understand and contro] its governors 
and its policy, and that is an educational lesson also. 
We hope, therefore, that all parties will stand behind 
and assist the further progress of the Bill. 

* * * 


WE make detailed reference elsewhere to the report 
of the Select Committee on National Expenditure, so far 
as it concerns the organization of the Ministry of 
Munitions. The document is much the most important 
clue which has been yet furnished to the financial 
management of the war and to the much agitated 
question of profiteering. The Committee does not touch 
the quality of the work done by the Ministry of 
Munitions. That will be matter for a _ separate 
inquiry. We will presume it to have been generally 
good. But it is quite clear that it was done without any 
system of financial control, that the demands of the War 
Office were passed almost without revision, that the 
question of costs was hardly investigated, and that in 
consequence vast profits were made on a huge general 
scale of expenditure. Parliament can do no less than 
demand the names of the chief profiteers, and a strict 
account of their relationship with the officials who gave 
them a chance of wealth that Croesus would have envied. 
The Committee advocates a sweeping scheme of reform. 
It proposes generally a real financial investigation of 
future demands made on the Ministry, and a close and 
regular relationship of finance and supply. The reform 














comes very late, for, judging by the Committee’s 
examples and hints, the waste must have been colossal, 
and the building and other commitments vast and 
unordered. But it is most imperative. 


= 7 * 


A SINGULAR campaign has been opened by the Royal 
Geographical Society, with the support of Lord North- 
cliffe’s papers, for the annexation of Spitzbergen. This 
group of Arctic islands has hitherto been terra nullius, 
though both British and Dutch (its original discoverers) 
claimed it in the seventeenth century. On the eve of the 
war a leisurely international conference was sitting to 
decide its status. Though habitable and accessible only 
from June to September, it has deposits of steam and coal 
and gold, and might conceivably be of some little naval 
value. Either Russia or Norway might claim it on the 
ground of geographical propinquity and close association. 
We have plenty of steam coal of our own, and they have 
none. An international régime is a possible and easy 
solution, for there is no settled population to be con- 
sidered. In any event the formula “no annexations’’ 
applies here, in spite of the intelligible concern of certain 
interests in the coal and the gold. We are glad that Mr. 
Balfour has given the only possible answer—that no 
action can be taken now, and that the views of other 
Powers must be considered. Trivial as the matter is, it is 
interesting as an illustration of a now current dectrine, 
‘Take everything, for if we or our Allies don’t take it 
first the Germans will.’’ 


* 7 * 


Wuat is the function of a Judge? 
an interpreter of the law. Is he also a Judge of public 
policy? Mr. Justice Neville seems to think so. The 
other day Mr. Litvinoff was locked out from the premises 
let to him in Victoria Street. He then sought an 
injunction to restrain his landlord. In dismissing it, the 
Judge told him that “ he ’’ knew of no such Government 


Presumably he is 


as that which Mr. Litvinoff represented. Whether 
“he ’’ knew of it, our own Government has recognized 
him as its representative. Let that pass. But in 


refusing the injunction the Judge stated that Mr. 
Litvinoff had “ apparently ’’ infringed the Defence of the 
Realm Act, and therefore could not be considered as he 
did not come into Court with “ clean hands.’’ Apparently 
infringed! Who says so? Is Mr. Litvinoff to be 
prejudiced in an action because the Judge declares him 
to have been guilty of an offence for which he has never 
been tried and as to which, therefore, Mr. Justice 
Neville’s opinion is for purposes of law as good or as bad 
as that of any man in the street? It is useless to deplore 
the tactlessness of such speeches. What of their legal 
propriety ? 
* % s 


THE reduced consumption of meat should be counter- 
balanced by the increased consumption of beans and 
peas. There is no better preparation for wheat than 
beans, and if farmers sowed their newly broken-up stiff 
land with broad: beans this spring (following with wheat 
in September) they would not only be producing an 
excellent food for household use, but by sowing the field- 
bean also be able to sustain the milk yield in winter and 
keep their horses and pigs in thriving condition. The 
primary needs of the nation lie in the production of 
wheat, oats, potatoes, onions, and pulses. County War 
Agricultural Committees should see that every suitable 
acre of farm land is sown with spring corn—either with 
one of those varieties of French seed-wheat which have 
yielded excellent results in this country, or with oats. 
Allotment holders should make a special point this 
spring of producing extra crops of potatoes, onions, and 
pulses. Broad beans and early potatoes make excellent 
companions in the common bed, and a third crop can be 
obtained from the same land by planting greens when 
the potatoes are lifted. Allotment holders who find it 
difficult to make an onion bed on newly broken-up land 
should plant the useful shallot, or in place of onion seeds, 
onion bulbs or “sets,’’ which should grow into large 
onions. These are strong enough to resist the ravages of 


the fly, and will grow on land not heavily manured. 
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Engineering Product, Price about £4,000.—On the 


Ministry’s rough estimate of the cost the total profit 
on the first order of August, 1916, for 1,000, at a price 
agreed by the Supply Branch, amounted to £1,300,000. 
The firm themselves offered a considerable rebate if 
they received a further order. On the same costing 
estimate this new order of August, 1917, which was 
half as large again, still gave a profit of nearly £500,000. 
Of the capital expenditure incurred during the War 
one-half is allowed to be written off from excess profits. 
The firm would not accept any arrangement depending 
upon investigation of their books.—“ztract from the 
Report of the Select Committee on National Erpenditure. 


We think that 


irrespective of the precise 


every true friend of this country. 


angle to which he would 
like to see her policy incline, must at this moment feel 
an intimate personal anxiety concerning the managers 
and the management of her fate. 
Now and then critical of the naval 
direction, he is not on the whole a dissatisfied observer 


He will distinguish. 
military and 


of it, and there is certainly no abatement of his tradi 
tional warmth of affection for her men in arms. But 
now the war is changing its character The creat 
fighting is probably over, or nearing its close, and the 
conflict daily assumes more of a political and economic 
aspect. Policy, therefore, is vital, for the enemy is 
formidable, his their 
What of the 


What of their conception of 


plans grow in ambition, and 


execution is rapid and = audacious 
countering personalities 
their work, and their method of executing it? It is of 
these qualities that the country now and then obtains 
a disquieting reflection. We see a Foreign Ministe1 
long past his prime, criticising an enemy document of the 


We see his 


subordinate admitting that he has never read it, and yet 


first importance which he has never read. 
criticising it. The choice of personne! is almost as impor- 
tant an act of government as the choice of opportunity. 
We have some reason to suspect that the executants of 
licy are men of rather exceptional ability and 
mental thoroughness. 


German px 
What type of public man do we 
call in to counter-work them? The Prime Minister, in 
defending his choice of the directors of all that is most 
ignorant, frivolous, sensational, and 


fugitive, super- 


ficial in British journalism as the missionaries of our 
faith and cause, spoke as if it were merely a matter of 
business organization. Mr. George’s views of what 
business organization should be may be judged by his 
application of them to the Ministry of 


But it does not seem to 


Munitions. 
have entered his head that 
what matters is the kind of ideas which Lord North- 
cliffe and Lord “ propagate.” 
Ideas are abroad; they have already torn one great 
nation asunder. Mr. 


Beaverbrook are _ to 
George’s idea-mongers are the 
directors (not even the writers) of the ‘ Mail ’’ 
‘‘ Express.’’ 


and th« 
These men are idols of our market-place : 
yet neither possesses literary skill or knowledge of 
Least of all can they be said to combine 
with any high intellectual quality 
Yet they are our chosen ambassadors of the 
They will teach Mr. Wilson statesmanship, 
better the Germans in craft, instruct the intellectuals 
and Socialists of Holland and Sweden. Our political 
philosophy and constitutionalism have, in the classical 
Liberal and Conservative examples, led the world 
Mr. George ‘ vests ’’ 


foreign policy. 
moral insight 
whatever. 
mind. 


the exposition of these verities, 


and of our war-aims in general in Lord Beaverbrook. 
who, he tells us, first introduced the cinema to the war 
or the war to the cinema. 








But how has Mr. 


Lloyd George prepared the 
country, not only for her conflict of ideas, but for her 
physical warfare? Take the two vital matters of ships 
and shells. 
building our output at the hour of Britain’s utmost need 


We now know. that in the matter of ship- 


has sunk, under his Ministry, to a figure far below the 
attainment of our last period of leisure, and has been 
hampered by a control so vexatious and unfruitful as 
to unite master and man in unsparing condemnation 
of its inefficiency. The full story of Mr. 
special creation in War Administration, the Ministry 
told. 
be made for the magnitude of the 
But such 
waste as Major Collins’s report exposes would strip an 
Empire. 


George’s 
of Munitions, has yet to be Some fair 
allowance must 
effort and the inevitable haste in organizing it. 
Its moral is deplorable enough ; for, as we read 
it, we feel that we can never link the tale of what 
Britain’s youth did for her on the field with what her 
power and wealth achieved in the war workshop. Cent 
per cent. profits on shells have an ill look beside the 
casualty lists; and, when all has been disclosed, the names 
of the offenders, and the action of the officials who have 
let scores of millions slide from the people’s pockets 
to the profiteer’s, we shall hardly think 
of either. The colorless which 
the Committee ‘the pre- 
dominant 


bear to 
phrases in 
indicates its conclusions 
power of the Branches,” the 
‘* the 


pre-war 


Supply 
necessity for full technical cost investigation,’’ 


advisability of taking into consideration a 


standard of return on capital,’’ ‘‘ the desirability of 
laying down fixed rates of profit are only sign-posts 
on the road to the gravest industrial investigation of 
our times. Let us take its most obvious, though not its 
most serious, moral. Speed was of the essence of our war 
preparation in 1915. But had the most ordinary rule 
been applied to it, had any 
true calculation been made of the vital factor of money- 

trial of some 
attempt must have been made to balance the work of 


of ‘‘ business enterprise ”’ 


power in a long national strengths, 


with that of financial control. We see no 


evidence of it in Major Collins’s 


“supply ”’ 
report. The Ministry of 
Munitions was divided into a great number of “ Depart 
ments.” They seem never to have been even introduced 
to each other. The dominant organ was Supply. The 
Supply Offices, says the Report, failed to realize that they 
had a position as trustees of the nation. They resented 
the intervention of the finance branches, which, indeed, 
never came into effective relationship with them. The 
demands of the War Office passed straight into their 
hands, and they in turn tossed them to the contractors. 
Costs did not concern them. When at last these were 
examined, scores of millions were saved. But not before 
the Committee were able to disclose such facts as that in a 
single year twenty-six firms, taken at random, were able 
to earn nearly five times the amount of their standard 
profit. This is a war of royal spending. Blood and 
strength have been poured forth literally like water. 
The nation has eround of quarrel with a Government 
which has thus given free rein to profiteering, and put the 
men who have vulgarised and commercialised ou 
journalism and stripped the individual journalist of 
authority and ind: pendence, in control of the political! 
strategy of the war. But what is that strategy? Is 
it the strategy of Mr. Wilson? Then we applaud it, 
for there speaks the better soul of England. The 
war is a moral issue: and he treats it 
it the strategy of Lord Northcliffe and 
Cecil? declare it, with the 
Guardian,’ and we with a 
Labor opinions, to be 
an ultimate betrayal of democracy. 


as such. Is 
Lord Robert 


Then we Manchester 


believe creat force 
of Liberal and movine to 
i=) 


Who are we at 
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war with? With autocratic and aggressive Germaay, 
says the average Englishman. But the Tory clubman, 
with the blessing of Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil, 
seems equally bent on prosecuting an ancillary war on the 
enemies of that enemy. Penetrated by Germany 
from the west, democratic Russia is to be subject 
» a second armed “ penetration’? by an ex-Ally 
n the East. There is only one condition on 
which the Allies can reconcile such action with 
honor and democracy. That is that governing 
Russia should have invited it. But to foster it as an 
Allied policy, irrespective of Russia’s will, or in the 
interest of émigrés of the Tsarist or the anti 
revolutionary camps, is to treat Revolutionary Russia 
as Pitt treated Revolutionary France. The character 
and meaning of the war will have been changed in the 
hour when it is most necessary to reassert them in the 
spirit of President Wilson's noble message of sympathy 
We shall have lost the League of 
Nations and reverted to the Holy Alliance, with an 
Asiatic annexe. We can at once test the gravity of 


to the Russian people 


such a moral and political loss. Our barrage against the 
Germanization of the Baltic Provinces will be met by a 
German retort on our part in the Japanization of Siberia. 
Such a policy jeopardizes everything, even Belgium. 
With what force can we require that Germany shall put 
her conquests '’ and re-arrangements on the table, 
that the state of the world, the equities of the 
regional settlements, the call for disarmament, 
the need for a satisfied and hopeful society, shall 
all be brought into account, if we add_ the 
disintegration of democratic Russia to the Secret 
Treaties, with their scheme of egoistic advantage? 
In no essential respect would a Conference summoned 
under these auspices differ from the Congress of Vienna. 
Such a solution of the war might suit Tory England o1 
Nationalist France. But it would be a sentence of 
death on the reasoned ideals of Anglo-American 
democracy. Yet it is to the first solution that our 
Government tends, as if it were indifferent to its growing 
alienation from America, and cold to the thought of all 
If the 
world were wise, peace would not be far off, for through 


that the best of our blood has been shed for. 


peace lies its only way to recovered safety and healthful 
living. But what is to be done with the Government, 
should it move so as to spread the reign of Anarchy and 
enlarge the dominion of Death? 





THE FUTURE OF THE BORDERLAND. 


THe transformation which German .arms and ithe 
disintegration of Russia have brought about on the 
Eastern Front sets a problem to the Entente which calls 
for careful thinking. Two tendencies have already 
declared themselves. There are those who feel that the 
enormous accession of power which has come to the 
Central Empires with their control of this Borderland is 
an intolerable menace to civilization. The fifty million 
inhabitants of this region might furnish an army of five 
million bayonets, and their wealth, both agricultural and 
mineral, is considerable and capable of great develop- 
ment. The Power which dominates them will be the 
mistress of the Baltic, and can close some of the ports 
essential to Russian trade. All this is serious, but a 
further vista of speculative but by no means negligible 
possibilities lies beyond it. The fear of a German 
penetration of Siberia seems to us fantastic, but a Turco- 
German penetration of South-Eastern Russia, the 
Caucasus, North Persia, and the Khanates of Central 
Asia, is a real though somewhat distant possibility. These 
material aspects of the danger have their moral counter- 
parts. We fully believe that the propertied classes in 








Finland, the Baltic Provinces, and the Ukraine have 
deliberately and voluntarily called in the Germans, 
because they preferred their tutelage to red revolution 
We utterly fail to see how this ‘‘ protection,’’ if it is 
rendered permanent, can be made consistent with free 
democratic institutions. In one way or another, whether 
by strong monarchies under German princes, or by a 
restricted franchise, 
some bulwark is likely to be raised in this Borderland 
against the masses. That means misery and unrest, even 
though it be partly balanced by economic prosperity. 
Finally, we shall have in Russia another and far more 
populous France, cherishing the memory of other and 
far more extensive lost provinces. The Russians may 
not express themselves in the same way. They may 
not lament over their lost Empire. Empire is no longer 
in fashion. But the reddest Bolshevik will feel that the 
violence done by sheer force to his brothers, the masses 
of the Borderland, is a wrong which calls to him for 
redress. He will not talk of his revenge, but he will 
certainly want to upset the ‘bourgeois’’ and 
‘Imperialist ’ Governments of these vassal States. 
With a different psychological basis, this promises all 
the unrest and bitterness of an Alsatian problem. We 
know what that must mean in armaments. From these 
premisses two opposite schools will draw the same con 
clusion. The man who thinks only of the balance of 
power, and the man who passionately desires a world 


yr by an irresponsible bureaucracy, 


cleaned of the seeds of future war, seem to have agreed 
that we must fight on until we have undone this intoler- 
able settlement in the East. 

Another school looks on the spectacle with regret, 
but inclines to regard it as an evil beyond our reach. Do 
we really want, this school would ask, to restore the 
Empire of the Tsars? This expansion of Great Russia 
westward, from the days of Peter the Great onward, was 
not a natural or inevitable phenomenon What popula 
tion gained by it? Did it not mean everywhere the arrest 
of native cultures, the freezing up of initiative, the 
destruction of liberty, the breaking of countless indivi- 
dual lives, and the waste of vast economic resources? 
What is the use of lamenting the break-up of the Russian 
Empire? However regretfully, we must recognize that 
Russians evidently cannot improvise in a day the system 
of compromises, which combines strength with liberty. 
This school would bid us not to take German ascendancy 
too tragically. It will not blot out the native languages 
or cultures, as Tsardom did, nor leave the roads 
unmetalled, and the railways unbuilt and the mines 
unexploited. A “ disguised annexation ”’ is not the same 
thing as an annexation, and though for the moment the 
local populations, amid the din and terror of war and 
revolution, may be impotent, they wil! gradually recover 
themselves. ‘ Self-determination ’’ implies some degree 
of education and some habit of political thought. We 
must wait until the tremendous percentage of illiteracy 
begins to drop in this Borderland, and until men who 
have never yet dared to talk or to print freely have 
clarified their own minds. Twenty years hence this 
Borderland, without any fresh wars or convulsions, will 
have attained maturity and with it the reality of 
freedom. As for unhappy Russia, this school would say 
men have to pay for the sins of their fathers 

The conclusion from this somewhat. facile philo- 
sophy is, of course, that we had best dismiss the Eastern 
Front from our thoughts. That is capable of two 
meanings, one poor-spirited, and the other cynical. 
Some would say merely that our power does not’ reach 
to this inaccessible region of the Continent It is 
materially impossible to undo what Germany has done 
there, unless we have literally beaten her to her knees, 
and forced her to accept dictated terms. That means, 
not one campaign more, but two, three, or five years 
more: and even then the result is doubtful, for mean- 
while the Germans will organize the East and the 
submarine will continue its work. Others would give 
to this tame conclusion a mean and egoistic turn. Let 
Germany seek her satisfaction in the East, they would 
say. All the better for us! She will pay herself at 
Russia’s expense, and thereby our own chances are 
improved of a settlement conformable to our interests. 
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The details may be filled in at choice, and they range 
from Alsace and the Trentino to Mesopotamia and the 
African Colonies They not, however, include a 


m do 
League of Nations, and they involve the alienation of 


America. These cynics would banish idealism beyond 
the Atlantic, and. set up a Monroe Doctrine for 
international morality 

Let us try to sift the reasoning in these sharply 
opposed views. We will dismiss the merely cynical 
statement of the second view and the ‘‘ balance of 
power ’’ reading of the first view. There remains this 
dilemma. If we leave the present Borderland settlement 


standing there is scant prospect of an enduring peace. 
If we resolve to undo it fundamentally, we are committed 
to interminable war; we risk the exhaustion of civiliza- 
tion, and this without the absolute certainty of success. 
Let us start by inquiring how much is inevitable and 
how much is remediable in this outlook. Nothing, to 
our thinking, can undo German economic ascendancy in 
the East, or her cultural superiority, or the certainty 
that her economic penetration will push far into the 


Middle East. That can be combated only by an 

economic war. This, indeed, she risks, for while the 

military, the political, and the economic power of the 
« i 


Western Alliance remains unbroken, it is vain for her to 
turn the Baltic into a German lake. It will profit her 
nothing to get a forced entry to Riga and Reval if 


London and New York and Sydney are closed to her 
ships and merchandise. A bad peace for us guarantees 
a bad peace for her. Still, we must reckon with 
facts. In civilization and power of organization, 
Germany is a century ahead of Russia and of the 
Borderland peopl $s. Her economic ascendancy 


existed here before the war, in spite of the nearly 
prohibitive Russian tariff. Much of this Border- 
land and even of Russia proper must trade with her, 
because her inland market is nearer than any port. 
Even before the war German was the lingua franca of 
trade and of and German universities 
attracted the ambitious youth. All this, with the 
decline of Russian power, may be intensified after the 
war, for Russia’s collapse was primarily a cultural break- 
down. ‘Tsardom had kept her half-civilized, and until 
she emerges from this inferiority, as assuredly she will, 
she cannot with the attraction of German 
civilization, mechanical and materialistic though it is. 

Will German statesmanship have the wisdom to 


even ideas, 


compete 


content itself with opportunities for fair economic 
penetration and the indirect cultural influence which 
the collapse of Russia gives her? Or will she 
seek to fetter the whole Borderland by imposing 


German princes upon it and by tying it to her by tariff 
bonds and military alliances? It is here that we should 
draw a fine line. We cannot prevent economic penetra- 
tion, but we must absolutely object to dynastic and 
military fetters. We ought to lay great stress on the 
form of independence, because we should trust first to 
improved education and the growing prosperity of their 
peoples, and then to the general decay of militarism in 
Europe, to give it reality. Bulgaria started life as a 
Russian vassal, but she soon won the ability to stand on 
her own feet. It is a grave mistake to assume that these 
initial relationships will be permanent. We should refuse 
assent to the imposition of German princes on these 
peoples, to military treaties of alliance, or to tariffs 


designed to penalize the trade of other peoples. 
As to form of these new States, we should ask only 
that the choice shall lie with constituent assemblies 


(freely elected). A federation of the Baltic States and 
Lithuania is a possibility. It might be neutralized or 
possibly united loosely to its old suzerain, Sweden. We 
have no insuperable objection, if the Poles desire it, to 
the “ Austrian solution’’ of the Polish question. As 
for Finland and the Ukraine, we hope they will remain 
Republics. Russia and Poland must have access to the 
Baltic ports. For the rest, it is no business of ours to 
interfere, save to urge that the racial. frontiers be fairly 
drawn, and that the people, so far as their sharp 


divisions allow, are reasonably contented with the 
settlement 3ut with a Pro-German landed class 
everywhere at issue with the Pro-Russian landless 
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masses we must not expect ideal solutions. Ni 
victory, however sweeping, for the Entente could remove 
the inherent difficulties of this Borderland problem 
For us the question of form is vital. We attach 
importance even to the name of independence for these 
States: the reality will come later. We insist even 
more decidedly that the status of all these new States, 
whatever it may he 


all the 
consequently by the League of 


, must be recognized and guaranteed by 
signatories of the Peace Treaty, and 
Nations which they wall 
There we join issue with those who would weakly 
the East or cynically barter it for gains to 
ourselves. If at the first conferences it turned out that 
Germany really insists that her world in the East is 
not subject to revision, and must be treated as a sphere 
in which she exclusively dictates, our answer would 
be, not continued war, but a sharp use of the economic 
weapon. We should treat such a claim as a denial of 
the basic international principles of a League of Nations’ 
peace, and we should retort by closing to her the 
markets of the Entente, and withholding from her the 
raw materials which it controls. That would mean for 
a time a restless, divided, angry world. But this phase 
would be temporary. Dangerous it would be, it 
would be preferable to the continuance of < pen war, and 
the issue would not be doubtful. 


General 


erect. 


ignore 


as 





THE GERMAN APOLOGISTS. 


Ir would be hasty and impolitic, however severely we 
English Liberals condemn the moral cowardice displayed 
by the German Reichstag Majority, to assume that, 
together with its professions and its resolutions, it is 
merely a sham meant to deceive. In one’s bitterness one 
is inclined for a moment at least to murmur: Plus ca 
change, plus c’est la méme chose, and to shut one’s eyes 
to the Reichstag and its doings for ever. But are our 
own professions entirely free from a taint of hypocrisy ? 
The secret treaties still weigh like a load upon the Liberal 
conscience. The apparent determination of the British 
Government to pay only lip-service to President Wilson's 
ideals, the quick following of Mr. George’s trade ‘union 
speech by the Versailles declaration, Lord Robert. Cecil’s 
violent promotion of the intervention of J apan—these 
things recall us to the Liberal tradition of hearing the 
other side. 

In one respect at least the Reichstag Majority is not 
a sham. When the Hertling-Payer-von Kiihlmann 
Government was formed, it took office on a definite pro- 
cramme. The Reichstag resolution was to be the basis of 
its peace policy, and a number of domestic reforms, of 
which the most widely known is the reform of the 
Prussian Franchise, were to be carried through. Von 
Payer entered the Government more or less as the revre- 
sentative of the combined Radicals and Socialists to be a 
security that the programme should be adhered to. In 
spite of the strenuous opposition of the reactionary ferces 
von Payer was appointed Vice-Chancellor, though after 
some delay. Almost immediately he fell ill. He did not 
take up his office until February, and he made his first 
speech as Vice-Chancellor on February 25th, following 
the Chancellor. It can fairly be said that he did not 
disappoint the Majority which had insisted upon his 
appointment. He spoke like a Parliamentary leader, 
and not like a parvenu bureaucrat. Because he dared to 
hint that the excesses of the extreme Right parties were 
comparable to those of the Socialists, he was met with 
a storm of indignation from the Conservatives, who con- 
sidered it “an unparalleled insult ’’ that they should for 
once in their lives be compelled to hear a word of truth 
about their conduct from the Government bench. Von 
Payer’s was certainly the most spirited democratic speech 
made by a responsible quarter in Germany since the weak 
but high-minded Bethmann went down to the Prussian 
Herrenhaus exactly a year ago to answer the attack made 
on the Reichstag by Count Yorck. By his speech the 


Vice-Chancellor welded the Reichstag Majority together 
again, and made it proof against any further attempts to 
break it up on account of the strikes 


But the Majority 
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is only a Majority for internal policy. The question 
remains, how far is this unnatural divorce of internal 
from war policy possible ? 

The Jingoes and the Independent Socialists are 
unanimous that the peace imposed on Russia means the 


collapse of the peace policy of the Majority, and the 


relegation of its resolution to the lumber heap. Even 
Scheidemann, speaking for the Majority Socialists, 
confesses that the Eastern policy of the Government “‘ is 
ot our policy.’’ On the other hand, Erzberger, for the 
Centre, deciared, amid the laughter of the Independent 
Socialists, that ‘‘ the peace which we have concluded in 
the East is altogether in accordance with the resolution 
f July 19th.’ 


‘‘ Where it departs from those principles, it merely 
presents transitory police measures, Abroad the 
opinion is already making itself heard, that it will have 
to undergo a revision at the conclusion of general peace. 
[it is Germany’s task to give such a shape to this Eastern 
peace that it will subsequently be able to stand its 
ground before the general tribunal, and that can only 
be the case if tthe pro of July 19th ( 
when the general peace is 
concluded there are no complainants, and therefore no 
The conclusion of peace must and can only be 
built on the foundation of the rights of peoples to self 
determination 


gramme is carried 
; 


out without delay, so that 


judges, 


Erzberger, if he is one of the most influential, is also 
one of the most advanced of the Centrum politicians, 
and it be optimistic to conclude that these 
words are a faithful expression of the sentiment of 
the whole party It would be positively rash to argue 
that. this is also Hertling’s view. But there is at least 
a striking similarity between Erzberger’s and 
those of the inspired Kélnische Zeitung,’’ which ten 
days ago declared that by concluding peace, England 
may hasten the evacuation of the occupied territories in 
the East,’’ though, of course, if we delayed 
unconscionably, we might find that the 
occupation would last ‘‘ as long as our own occupation 
of Egypt.’’ On the whole, then, striking an average, 
we are fairly entitled to conclude that the view of 
Germany’s Eastern conduct taken by the bourgeois 
section of the Majority coincides with Erzberger’s, and 
that the Government is so far dependent on the Majority 
that it is at least prepared to hint that this view might 
be its own. 

Concerning Hertling’s referénce to Belgium, there 
is a very clear unanimity in interpretation among the 
Majority parties, which certainly needs to be remarked 
both for itself and inasmuch as it with Lord 
Lansdowne’s pertinent gloss upon the Chancellor’s speech 
There was obviously no doubt in the mind of the Centre 
speakers that Hertling intended a ditect reference to the 
terms of the Papal Note. He accepted the demand 
made in that Note, for the complete independence of 
Belgium as against 


would 


words 


peace 
German 


agrees 


“any power whatsoever,’’ because, 
as Erzberger pointed out, he knew that in its reply of 
January the Belgian Government took the ground of the 
Papal Note ‘ without 
Erzberger continued : 


any reserve whatsoever : 


‘* We supported the declaration of Bethmann-Hollweg 
of August 4th, 1914, because the first sentence, that we 
had done Belgium a wrong, was overruled by the next: 
Necessity knows no law. This put the law 
into our hands. As soon as tthe necessity is removed. 
its protection ceases, and we have to keep the law. If 
Belgium 1s really to be treated as a pledge, then i 
be returned with as little harm done to it 


necessity 


must 
as possible.”’ 

No one would pretend that this is wholly satis- 
factory, and it is right that our statesmen should lose no 
opportunity of bringing it home to the German people 
and the German Government that there is not a party 
in England which will consent to allow Belgium to be 
regarded as a pledge for anything: but at the same time 
we should not allow the cheap dialectics of Mr. Balfour 
to obscure the fact that the real meaning of Hertling’s 
statement was that he showed himself ready to abandon 
the “ pledge ’’ position. In his previous speech Belgium 
was not to be separated from “the complex of peace 
questions.’’ Now, by making a definite reference to the 
Papal Note he does, in fact, so separate it. The change 








| 


is highly important. Unfortunately, it is only too 
probable that Mr. Balfour has never read that document. 
Let us admit, then, that the conscience of the 
Reichstag Majority is far too elastic for our liking, and 
let us make it quite clear to them that, though we were 
prepared to do our utmost to fight our own Government 
in the interests of a decent understanding, if they can 
reconcile what the German Government has done in the 
East with their professions of policy, they make a change 
of Government in England practically impossible and an 
indefinite prolongation of the war inevitable. But at 
the same time we must admit that we have not made their 
path an easy one. We cannot say categorically that had 
the Versailles declaration been different, the conduct of 
the Reichstag Majority would have been different, as the 
“ Frankfurter Zeitung’’ asserted: but it might have 
been. Certain it is that we elter ourselves 
behind President Wilson. ‘s primarily to 
England and not to America for signs of that moderation 
which may have practical results. It has found, we must 
confess, but cold comfort. As pathetically 
remarks, it is of no avail for the Russians to execrate the 
German Socialists for allowing the treaty to be forced 
upon Russia, for they forget the fact that if the German 
England 

opportunity to 
S perhaps untrue, 


cannot § 


Germany lo¢ 


their Government, 
and France would merely have seized the 


workers had risen against 


impose similar terms on Germany. It 


it is probably untrue, but the British Government has 
done exceedingly little to make it clear to Germany that 
it is not true. The knock-out was Mr. George’s 
watchword until January last, when it was superseded by 
one of those minor punches which to our insular 
thinking look like handshakes, and even that, instead of 
being made the basis of a progressive peace policy, was 
immediately superseded by the unlimited possibilities of 
Versailles And until we have a Government which 
makes up its mind once for all upon a practicable and 


essential minimum, which includes men who have the 
ability and the goodwill necessary to enable it to take 
advantage of the psychological moment when the 
minimum can be obtaned, there is no good reason why 
the ruinous game of reciprocal hypocrisies should not 

continue until Europe is devastated 
There is goodwill among the Central Powers, if it is 
hardly possible to say that it exists in places of authority 
in Germany itself. In Austria things wear another 
aspect Perhaps, after all that we have lived through 
lately, it would be wiser to say that there is evidence that 
the conduct of Germany is forcing the Dual Monarchy 
further into the impossible position foretold already by 
the Cholm clause of the Ukraine treaty Von Kiihl- 
Reichstag on 


mann, indeed, solemnly declared to tl 

February 20th that Germany left the initiative in the 
negotiations with the Ukraine to her ally But the tale 
is incredible. It may possibly be true that the Germans 
confined themselves to encouraging the Ukraine to insist. 
Without Ukraine could 
hardly have dared to make a demand which was bound 
to precipitate an internal crisis in Austria, for the 
Ukraine negotiators and Von Kiihlmann knew 
that they were the mandatories of a Government which 
had exist The Polish R Council 
pointed plainly to the authors of the trouble when 
they denounced German Imperialism in the manifesto 
which the German Government so indignantly repro- 
bated. But the sequel shows that the trouble is only 
beginning. The Pcles voted the Austrian Budget after 


some such encouragement the 


knew 


ceased to vency 


all, though after the vote the National Democrats, that 
is, the extreme pan-Poles and the Polish Socialists, who 


oppose credits on principle, left the Polish Club after the 
vote. What had happened meanwhile? The “ Kreuz- 
zeitune,’’ asJingo and as reliable as the ‘‘ Morning Post,”’ 
tells us that they demanded a definite undertaking from 
the Government that there should be no further partition 
of Poland. Now there is good reason to suppose— 
Ledebour gave a very circumstantial account of the inten- 
tion in the Reichstag—that the German military have 
decided upon the annexation of the Dombrowa coalfield. 
and about three million Poles, under the pretext of a 
military rectification of the kind mentioned by Hertling. 
Von Seidler, confronted with the demand, was unable to 








then in Bucharest. Accord 
were received by the Emperor Car] him 
self, and he, realizing 


the 


consult. Czernin, who 


ingly the Poles 


was 


the urgency of the case, gave them 


undertaking required The Poles, Hapsburg 


loyalists at heart, were satisfied with the Imperial pro 
mise and voted the budget This means that the 
Empero} is personally pledged to see to it that the 
German military do not have their will in Poland. One 


may take it for granted that the Emperor will regard 
his word of honor as sacred A conflict of the most 
serious kind between militarist Germany and Austria is 
inevitable Are we ready to take advantage of it? 





THE 


DETACHED 


RIDDLE OF THE WAR. 


A might be forgiven summing up 
the present phase of the war as the development by both 
groups of belligerents of the irrelevant factors. 


observe} 


German 
troops are advancing everywhere except where alone 
military theory calls them, where her enemy’s main 
armies for the attack ; 
Kiev and are occupying Odessa. They have taken the 


lie waitine They have passed 


Aaland Islands as a base and are securing a future 
subserviency in Finland by’ present succour of the 
possessing classes. They have seized great tracts of 


what used to be Russia on their side. The Allies have 
also been making progress, and the recent capture of Hit 
on the Euphrates and the approach to Nablus, the chief 


Palestine, 


S1t1ON 


Turkish base in have been secured in spite of 


conside rable Opp 
the fashionable 


attacking the enemy at his weakest point.”’ 


This process is presumably what 
critics call 
Yet it is to be noted that neither side is a whit the nearer 
final victory by means of it. The possession of all these 
be settled at the Peace Conference. The 
Germans have seized more territory than the Allies, and 
since it is E 


territories will 


iropean and contiguous, it is on some grounds 
to be reck 


nea 


more important than the German colonial 


territory jut Germany, in spite of her peace on the 


East and her Napoleonic Empire, is not the nearer the 


peace which counts Peace for her means open ports, 
busy factories, thriving trade, and full larders. At this 
moment her ports are as fast sealed as ever ; her factories, 
except for munitions, are shut down; her trade has 
almost completely ceased, and her larders were never 
emptie The shortage of almost all the ordinary 


requirements of normal life is well-nigh insupportable, 


and it seems not wholly impossible that even clothing 
will give out completely if the war continues much 
longe) It is perhaps this lack of food, cloth, metals, 


real driving force of incursions into 
But we must credit the Germans 
ability: and they can hardly fail to 
without Russia to feed, the surplus 


il which is the 
such plac Sas Odessa. 


and « 
with some practical 


realize that even 


Russian stocks would not make a tremendous difference 
to an Alliance which numbers about 150,000,000 souls. 
If food is not the spur of these forays it is possible that 
we must look for it in the situation on the Western front 
We cannot forget that it is now four months since the 
Germans began their Press campaign announcing an 


West 


ment is still at work. 


approaching rn offensive, and the preliminary 


advertis¢ 


Hlowever we read this sequence of events, we are 
bound to conclude that the Germans have no great liking 
for the Western front There is every reason why they 


should heartily dislike it, 
there, and have 
history i 

attack there, but we 
Verdun began on Fe 
the Germa mad 


Germans do not 


since they have won no laurels 
suffered as severely as any army in 
possible that they will still 
that the 
bruary 21st. and this time last year 
their oreat retreat on the West 
vish to drag the 

would certainly find themselves con 
fronted with a powerful American Army: 


ot course, 


must remember 


ae 


war on 
winter, whe) 


and hence it is 


impossible to explain this delay in the only operation 
which can give then peace, except by mere reluctance to 
initiate it In spite of the gain of troops and artillery 
from the cessation of hostilities on the Eastern front, it 
Is natu that the Germans should not wish to enter 


battle of 


‘The 


for another 
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upon a prolonged and bitter campaign, and it is possibk 
that the various evolutions on the East and on the shore 


of the Baltic are designed to drive the Allies into a 
premature Western offensive In spite of all the 
depression which has floated over the country sine 
the counter-attack at Cambrai, the soldiers do not 


fear a great German attack. They have made adequat« 
preparation, and, although the Germans might gain 
momentary or local successes, they would have to pay 
heavily for them. Failing some new surprise this would 
probably be the fate of any offensive on the Western 
front. A vast superiority in the air may change the 
conditions. But, so far as we can read the situation at 
present, neither side contemplates a great offensive. The 
prevalence of raids may be no more than the necessary 
exercise of the troops. If our reading be correct ‘the 
enemy is attempting to force us to attack by demonstrat 
ing more and more our impotence, by threatening to 
overrun the bulk of Europe, and even to penetrate into 
Asia. If we cannot attack he 
accept the offer to negotiate In the end, even on this 
line of reasoning, he might be driven to attack, for it 
is clear that the Allies hold the only possibility of the 
restoration of his normal life, and, indeed, of any real 
amelioration of his present state. 

It.is impossible not to hold that in checking the 
enemy before he reached his objective, and in holding 
him in a state of semi-starvation indefinitely, the Allies 
have defeated his have, in fact, defeated 
militarism. Our war was essentially a defensive one 
his was a war of ; 


or ags 


infers we shall be driven to 


ageressive aim 
ression. There is only one weak 
ness in the position of the Allies: but it is a orave 
weakness If the Allies can be brought to a certain 
pitch of want they will be bound to weaken thei 
military effort in order to bring more food into the 
country, and at a further point it is certain that they 


would have to make peace. The Germans have shown 


the world how little is necessary to sustain life. They 
have borne with a shortage of almost every necessity 
for at least two years. 3ut there must come 
a time when even the best disciplined nation 


Munition 
manual labor 


could not carry on so great a war as this. 
work and all of the heavier of 
cannot be carried on by semi-starved men. There 
clearly a breaking strain: but before that will come the 
strain which will weaken our military effort In the 
new scheme of things, victory in war demands sufficient 
force to prevent the other side inflictine a decisive 
blow, but the real pressure comes from the economic 
blockade. The armed force is to apply the blockade 
and assure a sufficiently tolerable condition of life to 
enable the stronger to maintain 
pressure. There are, therefore, the 
equation of success: the maintenance certain 
minimum standard of life, and of a minimum force in 


sorts 


is 


power the economic 


two terms in 


of a 


the field: and the latter depends on the former, and 
both in the case of the Allies, upon shipping. This is 
the weakest link in the Allied armour. The German 
submarines are not wholly successful. If they were 


thoroughly effective, there would be no need of attacks 
by surface craft upon that 
are sinking the submarines in great numbers, : pi rhaps 
as fast be built. Sut we are not restoring 
the shipping which has been sunk. The British output 
of January, if continued throughout the year, wi uld 
only replace what the Germans claim to be sinking each 
month. On the most sanguine estimates, the United 
States are not doing anything like what they wished. 
Jetween the two there for disaster, and it is 
clear that the whole situation turns upon this one factor 
Our output has fallen to its minimum exactly when the 
demands upon shipping must be near the maximum. 
Either the American troops do not come to Europe——in 
which case the Germans might be able to secure a success 


convoys: and we know we 


as they can 


is room 


against some part of the front—or if they come, they 
make greater and ereater calls on the Allied shipping. 
They cannot arrive here without the use of a vast 


amount of shipping, and: their supply will use up more 
tonnage still. The position may be represented in this 
way. Before any great number of Americans have come, 
we are reduced to rations: what will happen when the 
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Mr. George. The indictment was a constructive one, 
alleging a long course of concerted though concealed action 
by Minister and Press against public men. The capital 
cases were those of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Henderson. In 
both of them the accuser was the victim of this practice. 
Mr. Asquith declared that his Government had been made 
impossible by the disclosure in the ‘ Times’’ of 
Cabinet secrets, concerning himself and Mr. George. 
Mr. Henderson, the next conspicuous figure to fall, 
accused the Prime Minister of having an organized 
Press Bureau at his disposal, which had been set 
Well, that does not look like 
an accident, but like a system of government. Systems 
are not all written down ; but they can exist all the same. 
And is not this system admitted when a Prime Minister 
forms an extra phalanx of Government from amongst 
those newspaper proprietors who have helped to rid him 
first of his predecessor in the Premiership, then of a 
Minister with whom he had quarrelled, and finally of two 
creat officials with whom he disagreed? 


in motion against him. 


I am interested in watching the growth of paternalism 
in British Government. For example, a literary man of 
distinction received the other night a visit from an 
extremely civil detective. This gentleman explained 
that an anony? ous information had been laid against 
him on the ground that he was 
with C.O.’s, and a sympathiser with them, a visitor of 
German prisoners, and a freethinker, from having been a 
practising Catholic. All these charges were, I am sorry 
to sav, admitted ;: so far as the visits to C.O.’s and German 
prisoners were concerned, they were, I imagine, witbin 


a pacifist, a consorter 


the knowledge and even subject to the connivance of the 
Government 
a relaxation, of religious faith in such a time as this 
required, 1 think, more serious treatment than my 
The Government (as we 


The craver accusation of a change, or even 


friend appears to have civen it. 
know from M1 Macpherson) is interested in the 


moralities, and it deserves every support when it seeks 


(through the humble medium of Scotland Yard) to check, 


or at least to discourage, the growth of infidelity among 
the cultured. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Hetters. 


THE TRAGEDY OF IRISH LEADERSHIP. 


Irish leaders follow one another to the grave, and 
transform the history of their ec untry into a procession 
of funerals. Carlyle once imagined Ireland crying in her 
misery to one conspicuous Irishman after another, ‘“ Ar¢ 
you the man to save me? Are youthe man?’”’ But each 
ray, and the man to save her was 








in turn vanished a 


never found. Since Carlyle wrote those words, not long 
after the famine had killed a million Irish people by 
shiple ads of Irish crown foed were 


starvation while 
crossing St. George’s Channel to add to Eneland’s 


wealth, how many conspicuous Irishmen have we seen 
upon whom in succession their country has fixed her 
hope! All in succession have vanished away, and last 
week's funeral ceremony at Wexford only marks the 
departure of one more personality in a line which has 
not ended yet It has not ended because the need 
remains. Seven centuries of wrong have pa sed over that 
land. Reparation has not yet been made, nor has the 
deeply engraven memory of those centuries yet been 
obliterated by the only means which could efface it. But 
another of the men upon whom Ireland fixed her hope 
has followed the rest, and again she has looked round 
for his successor 

In THe Nation of May 12th last was published 
one of Ireland’s lamentations over the repeated blows 
which have thus struck down her hope of deliverance 








It was by the Irish poet Joseph Campbell, and in it we 
were shown, as in a magic mirror, the ghostly forms of 
those who died for Ireland and left the purpose of her 
salvation unfulfilled. The line began with Cumbhall’s 
son, who in the legendary age led the Red Spears to 
battle, and it ended with the hang-rope and the quick- 
lime of Pentonville in August, 1916. When the pr 
cession of spirits had passed, the poet beheld again the 
face of the beautiful country for which they died: 
** The cloud lightens: 

The vision is gone, 

Duas, like a woman’s nipple, 

Bares itself in beauty ; 


The lake 


shines whiter than the honeycomb. 


** On the stones 
he ferns, wil h moveless str kes 
Write the saga of ‘time. 
t} rainbow branches bud, 
And flows ind wither again, 
Silent, the earth waits the hour of her travail.”’ 


Like t he se rainb« W bi inche 5. the rainb« w-hopes of 
Ireland bud and flower and wither aevain. Silent. that 
land still waits for the hour when her travail shall give 
birth to a redemption accomplished. 

In recent times, it has been Ireland’s particular 
tragedy to watch her hopes wither and her travail be 
frustrated just at the moment when fruition seemed 
assured. A fervent relationship, long known and 
hardly concealed, was dragged into the commonplace of 
scandal, and Parnell died when victory was already close 
before him. In spite of threatened mutinies and 
Ulster’s preparations for civil sedition, John Redmond 
had actually reached the long-desired goal when foreign 
war drove him b: 
the ancient i 


] 
ll 





reviving 
confirming the fears of Enelish 
l-faith, elevating the Ulster 


ck, obscuring the purpos« 


, 
f 


lawbreakers to the highest 
positions in the Law, and spreading confusion and 
among his natural followers. Others 
have lived for [Ireland and for nothin else, as John 


charges of ignominy 


Redmond lived, and many have died for her in battle 
and on the scaffold: Earl Thomas of Desmond, th 
Geraldines and Fitzgeralds, Shan O’Neil, Owen Roe, 
Hugh O’Neill, Red Huh O’ Donnell. Sarsfield. “ Lord 
Edward,’’ Robert Emmet, O’Conn 
John Mitchel, Smith O’B 

Martyrs,’ John O’Le: Isaac Butt, Michael Davitt, 
Parnell, James Connoll: famous names, of which 
even educated English people have sometimes heard; 


Thomas Davis, 
rien, the Mancheste) 





and along with them have gone an innumerable host. of 
unknown or forgotten men and women, who have given 
But the peculiar 
sadness of John Redmond’s death came not merely from 
his apparent victory and from the subs quent ce llapse of 
the one object upon which he had set his whole existence. 
The worst of sorrow came from the distrust and shaken 


confidence of the people for whom he had labored, nor 


life and all for the same high purpose. 


did praises from the moutlis of his greatest enemies and 
their presence at the requiem for his soul in the least 
mitigate the tragedy of his failure. Such praises and 
posthumous esteem rather increased the darkness of it. 

Once in conversation with the present writer, Mr 
George Russell (“ A. E.’’), the wise and _ beneficent 
Irishman—a fine example of the natural union between 
imaginative and practical power—protested against what 


he called the Irish habit of necromancy. By necromancy 


he meant the worship of dead heroes, the revival of 


de parted spirits It was a strange protest to come from 


the poet who wrote ‘ The Memory of Earth,’’ beginning 


with the verses 


{ 
Down the violet-scented ways, 


> 
t 
= 


th quict feet 
by mighty days. 


‘On the hedge the hanging dew 
Glassed tthe eve and stars and skies ; 
While I gazed a madness grew 
Into thundered battle cries 


‘*‘ Where the hawthorn glimmered white, 

Flashed the spear and fell the stroke 
Ah, what faces pale and bright 

Where the dazzling battle broke! ”’ 
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It was a strange protest to come from a poet haunted 
and comforted by such visions of the rebellious past We 
must consider it, and certai1 ly most Englishmen might 
pray for such a protest to prevail To us there is some 
thing terrible about the relentless Irish memory. It may 
well be terrible, for it is the Recording Angel of our 
country’s wrong-doing—a wrong extended over twenty- 
eight mortal generations. Let an Enelishman 


read any contemporary account of the condition of 


Ireland, even though written by an Englishman, between 
the thirteenth and the end of the nineteenth centuries 
inclusive, and he may well pray that an oblivion 
might fall upon the [rish people. Let him remember 
as no more than typical that account of Munster given by 
the poet of ‘ The Fairy Queen,’’ when he and Raleigh 
marched under the Deputy, Lord Grey de Wilton, for the 
extirpation of the Desmonds in 1580 


‘In a year and a half the Inish peo] 


to such wretchedness as that any strong ! 

have rued tthe same. Out of every rner of the w ls 
and glens they came, creeping forth upon their hands ; 
for their legs would not 1 th They looked like 
inatomies of deat] hey ke ] hosts ying out 
of their grav 1 y did ea he d { carrions, hay py 


where they could find them; yea, and one another soon 


after, inasmuch as the very careases they spared not 
to scrape out of their graves; and hey found a } 
of watercresses shamrocks el hey thronged as 
to a feast tor at ‘ 


We cannot plead that all this horror was very 
long ago, Writing 


1798, so carefully promoted by the Castle 
] ] 


just befor the rebellion § of 
gvarrison 1n 


order to end discontent by destruction, General Aber 
rt romby. the Commi: nde1 n Chie # ld mpiy, Every 
crime, « very cruelty. that could be committed ry Cossacks 
or Calmucks have been transacted het And Mrs 
Alice Stopford Green, the histcrian, in her shilling book 
on “ Trish Nationality.’’ which every Englishman should 
cet by heart, maintains that in the whole of Irish 
historv no time broueht such calamity to Ireland as the 
Victorian age’ that age during which we regarded 
ourselves with special self-complacency as examples of 


ynrosperous and humanitarian virtue Now we look upon 
i i 


queues and rations as something of a hardship, but there 
were six famin in Ireland during the first half of last 
century, and the historian tells us of feeble women 
eliding across the country with their pitchers, actually 
tramping upon fertility and fati to collect in the 


corner of a oraziecl ; farm for then little portion of blood 


The bl od was 


drawn froim live bullocks, and boiled up 


with a little oatmeal. Those were queues indeed! and 

when previou dearth culminated in the Great 
Famine,’ we hear 

From i846 1848 l lion lay dead of 

hunger, while in a year foodstuffs for seventeen million 

pounds were sent to England. English soldiers guarded 

from the sta Ing ihe hel of corn and the waggons that 

ca | | po herds of | hipped 

umd ski SMe hich had ser | hing for 


It was during a time well within the memory of 


the middle-aged that Ireland was justly described as a 


corpse upon the dissecting table Necromancy or not, 
theref re. we cannot expect a | opl to | t out the 
inju tice practi “cl upon them for acc past, or t lorget 
the heroic names of all who toiled and suffered to set 


them free. We might as well expect them to forget the 
form of Christianity for which they have submitted to 
persecution equally hideous. An Act of Indemnity and 
Oblivion would be to the advantage of both nations: 


and since 1880, or again since 1903, a sustained effort 
to pay off part of that ind mnity has been made But 
as to oblivion, it is still prevalent only amone the 
English, and on their side it is singularly complete 
Directly the Englishman thinks about Treland, except 
as a subject for amusement or emotion, a barrier of 
hostility “ms to arise in his thoueht One might 
hope it came of uneasy conscienci More likely it comes 


either brutal or 
unjust, or inspired by any but the most philanthropic 
motives of superior charity 


from inability to imagine his own rac 
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In his recent collection of essays upon present 
conditions, for instance, Professor Gilbert Murray. a 
man of unusually equitable mind, maintains that Roger 
Casement was given a fair and even a generous trial. 
Yet the record of the prosecutor for the Crown as a ring- 
leader of the threatened Ulster rebellion was notorious, 
and even the “ Times,’’ though one day too late, pro 
tested against the injustice and illegality of creating 
prejudice against a prisoner by surreptitiously diffusing 
unproven allegations against him. Professor Gilbert 
Murray is a particularly reasonable and fair-minded 
man; why is it that, in common with most of the 
inhabitants of this country, his sense of justice is 
not quite at its finest directly that he 
lreland? Until that ' answered, or 
needs no more asking, we can cease to wonde 
that John Redmond, though he had lost much of 
his influence and popularity among 


touches 
question is 


the Irish people, 
evained by his death and funeral a lasting place among 
the hierarchic succession of those who have lived whole- 
heart -dly for their country, even though their set 
purpose has just eluded them at the last For he, too, 
had served Ireland through much evil re pute, and with 
loyal devotion had upheld his predecessors in that heroic 
line, when loyalty was difficult and rare. 


CAPITAL, LABOR, AND THE GOVERNMENT 


THe perilous reduction of output in the shipyards 
admitted last week in the House of Commons is a cause 
of grave disquietude when taken in direct connection with 
our visibly shrinking food supplies, and the latest menace 


} 


of bread rations. The shipyards do not stand alone in 


their slackening of production. The latest returns for 
the coal mines show a marked shrinkage in the number 


of days worked during the week and a lessened yield. The 


same applies to other heavy industries producing war 


materials or vital necessities. The roving Com- 
missions appointed last sumimer t investigate labor 
unrest discovered many causes, most of them now intensi- 


Actual overstrain of muscle and 
herve tro a longe-continued working of overtime, acting 


fied in their operation 


in conjunction with a general feeling of war-weariness, 
has much to do with the reduced output. The diminished 
food supply has its inevitable reaction upon physical 
exertion, and the liquor restrictions, though not physi- 


i 
cally bad, produce much irritation among the heavy 
drinkers in the metal, mining, and munition areas. But 
the new serious factor is the spread of suspicion, 


the most paralysing of a feelings: suspicion of 


wn labor leaders. 


employers, of Government, of thei 


demand for soldiers under the Man-Power Bill 
] 


The new 
has necessarily stimulated the former feeline against 


dilution. It has lone been a erievance among skilled 


engineers that unskilled men should have been earning 
wages often far exceeding their « wh, and the atte mpt to 
disregard the prior claim of the former class in the new 
ilrafting has been responsible for a loosening of the rela- 
tions with employers and with Government 


The food shortage, apart from any damaging 
reaction upon the efliciency ol workers, naturally 
breeds distrust of the authorities It is enhanced by 
reports, spread everywhere by returning soldiers, of 


the abundance enjoyed by the civil population in 
France, and by a conviction that this abundance is 
enjoyed at our expense Mixed in with these resent 
ments is the growing passion against profiteering and 
the inability of Government to stop it In normal 


times profits are regarded as made at the expense 
of labor, but now they are resented chiefly as 
war-loot That rich men should in this public 
peril set themselves to squeeze out ol the Govern- 
ment and the consumer excessive prices, and to pile 
up fortunes out of the misfortunes of their country, 
seem as indeed it is—an act of unspeakable baseness 
And yet we venture to think that it is becoming 
recognized that in this the business man himself is 
rather less to blame than the Government. That this 
is the case is proved by the growing mass of sifted 
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Will you allow me to say that Sir Edward Cook has 
nothing to do with the censorship of war pictures? That is | 
carried out at G.H.Q. in France. Under a new regulation no 
representation of the dead, whether British or German, is 
now permitted. 

The reason why photographs of dead soldiers are to be | 
seen in the photographie exhibitions now on view is that 


those photos were passed by the censorship before this regula 
tion was made, and it is not retrospective 

The picture in question was painted in ignorance of this 
new regulation and I exhibited its frame and brown paper 
slip only because the original painting underneath had been 
purchased by the Committee of the Imperial War Museum 
Yours, &e., 

C. R. W. NEVINSON 
4, Downside Crescent, N.W.3 


THE BOLSHEVIKS IN SIBERIA 


Sir,—On page 667 of your issue of 2nd March you make 
the following remartable statement: 


‘‘It must be recollected that the more or less indepen 
dent Republic of Siberia is anti-Bolshevik.”’ 


There is no foundation whatsoever for such an assertion 
In the first place, there is no unit which can be described as 
‘the Republic of Siberia ’’; this only existed in the imagination 
of the ‘‘Times,’’ who long ago assigned the Ministry of 
Justice to Kerensky—the duties of which office he would 
presumably endeavor to carry out in the intervals of marching 
on Petrograd, marching on Moscow, &c 

In actual fact, Siberia is administered by a number of 
local Soviets who work in practically complete harmony with 
the Bolshevik Government in Petrograd—a circumstance which 
disposes of the tale so assiduously fostered in big headlines 
in our Press a week or so ago at the commencement of the 
new Jewish campaign, that the Bolsheviks had seized Irkutsk, 
Vladivostok, &e. Such a ‘“‘seizure’’ would be analogous to 
our ‘‘ seizing’’ Brighton! or Edinburgh!! 

Only recently the Vladivostok Municipality addressed a 
Note to the Japanese Consul there with regard to the appear 
ance of Japanese warships in the harbour, and in the cours: 
of the Note distinctly stated that certain matters could only be 
dealt with by the Central Petrograd Government. Further 
more, for some time past Siberia has been providing a large 
proportion of such foodstuffs as have been available in Northern 
Russia. It is this latter fact which impelled the Bolsheviks 
to deal quite early with the counter-revolutionary movement 
of Dutov and his Cossacks, which threatened the Siberian 
Railway in the neighbourhood of Ufa and Ekaterinburg. By a 
very able combination of military effort and democratic propa 
ganda the Bolsheviks appear to have completely disposed of 
Dutov, as they also have disposed of Kaledin further south in 
the Don Cossack country.—Yours, &c., 

A. P. Go 

London, 9th March, 1918. 

{lf our correspondent’s new fact is correct, it strengthens 
the case against Japanese intervention in Siberia.—Ep., Tm 
NATION. ] 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY THE DANGER OF 
DIVISION 


Sirk,—The next Parliamentary General Election, whenever 
it may come, miust we cessarily decide issues of Guile CXce ptional 
importance It will for the first time, in proportion to the 
increase in the national electorate, give expression to the 


real voice of the nation Further, it will probably determing 
which of the great political parties is to control both the 
inaking of peace and the broad lines of reconstruction when 
peace has been obtained There are, as we all know, interest 
ing and interested persons, nearly all of one political color 
who affect to believe that party government as such cannot 
be resurrected W he li, howevet thre time comes for fighting 
they are pretty certain to reappear in their true party colors 


and it is safe to prophe sy that as far as the Conservative 
party is concerned the next election will be fought, whether 
avowedly or not, on the usual Conservative party line In 
every constituentey there will be one and only one ( onset 


vative candidate, however he may be labelled, who will edvo 
eate an anti democrat reaclionary policy ol perthanent con 
scription militarism tariff reform and antitrade unionism 
a comprehensive platform which may well command even 
more support than it would have done before the wat On 
this side, at any rate, we shall find our opponents marshalled 
in close solid dist iplined array 

On the side of democracy the contrast deserves very 
serious attention fhe Progressive majority, for majority it 


certainly is, seelis In imminent danger of disunion and division 


At the present mon 


lent in many ct nstil neies t t ving 


of the Progressive army are busily preparing to 
other instead of combining forces agai t mn ! 
In too many cases the inevitable res 


nominees of reaction, though in an 


votes, will head the 
to meet this danger 
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admitted till about thirteen years ago; sleeping-sickness was 
unknown there, though all the surrounding district was infected 
with it. As soon as the 
Try panosomiasis appeared. 
by the Kasai River lies the 


country was opened to strangers 
Separated from this country only 
country of the Bashilele. “These 
people have managed to keep strangers out of their country, 
and though the tsetse-fly abounds in it, sleeping-sickness has 
never been heard of among them. 

On the other hand, sleeping-sickness was known centuries 
ago in the West Indies as occurring among slaves coming from 
the Congo region; vet, the tsetse-fly being absent, the cases 
remained isolated and have disappeared since the abolition of 
the slave trade.—Yours, &e., 


E. Torpay. 
Hill, W. 


40, Lansdowne Crescent, Notting 


“MODERN DOCTORING.” 


Srr,—Sir A. 


J. MacDonald is surely among the simple ones 
of this world. 


I have no wish to disparage Mr. barker, and 
I feel sure that he has helped and given confidence to many 
who had lost confidence in The miracles which 
Sir A. J. MacDonald though, I am sure, quite 
authentic, are, to the professional mind, singularly unconvincing 
as evidence of exceptional professional skill. " And for 
reason almost every medical man, if he were to believe 


themselves. 
narrates, 


this 
his own 


patients’ confassions of faith, performs equally miraculous 
cures nearly every day. I have read numerous testimonials 
to Mr. Barker's curative powers. I have read equally convine 
ing, and, I am sure, quite authentic, testimonials to the 


miraculous efficacy of Dr. 


Seigel’s Syrup. 


Williams’s Pink Pills and Mother 
| have seen the great Sequah actually perform 
‘similar miracles in an open space near Bristol, and | 
that almost any physician 
than doe 

Pills or of 
any surgeon on the 


still say 
greater skill in his art 
the proprietor or even the inventor of Dr. Williams’s 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. And I still say that almost 
staff of a large London or pro 
vineial general hospital possesses greater skill in the treatment 
of injured joints than even the advertised among the 
unregistered I am afraid that Sir A. J. MacDonald has been 
talking to one of Mr. Barker’s advertising friends, for I cannot 
believe that he got his that distinguished 
recognize and envy Mr superior skill at first hand. 
once more repeat my very relevant remark that, in 
miraculous powers of the unregistered with the 
pedestrianism of qualified surgeons, it should 
that, unlike Mr. Barker and Mother Seigel, 
members of the profession have a traditional, self respecting 
from 


posse sses 


Visiting 


best 


notron 
Barker's 


surgeons 


I can only 
contrasting the 
old-fashioned 
be remenibe red 
rule inhibiting them 
their own trumpets 


advertising 


Yours, &e., 


their cures and blowing 


THE POLICY OF 

Sir,—Mr. Gerald 
recent correspondence in THE NATION that 
National divergent parties—‘‘a reformist 
section speaking through Mr. Cole, and a revolutionary section 
speaking through Mr. i 

May we say 


GUILD 


Shove has 


SOCTALISM. 


gained the impression from 
ihere are in the 


Guilds League two 


Ewer.”’ 
that we are ourselves 


conscious of no such 
antagonism of thought and purpose, and that, at any 
replies to Mr J. A. 
Mr. Harris appear consistent? 

One of us, 
fined 


management, 


rate to 
ourselves, our several Hobson and 
answering a fear that Guild Socialism 
revision of the code of 
that the National Guilds Le 
revolutionary in that it aims continually 
and consistently at the abolition of capitalism and the wage 
system, and that all its detailed and immediate work is directed 


may be 


down into a mere workshop 


pointed out 





iwue 


is ce finitely objeet 


solely to the prosecution of that class-war aim, and in no way 


to the securing of reforms for making tolerable the existing 
order. 
The other of us, answering a wild assertion that we 


expected suddenly and immediately to thrust the whole complex 
business of industrial control on to the shoulders of untrained 
and inexperienced manual workers, pointed out that, in fact 
we anticipate no such immediate and dramatic coup, but that 
we are busying ourselves with means by which the workers 
can at the same time encroach steadily upon the territory of 
the employers and prepare themselves for the final assumption 
of full and complete control over the internal economy of their 
industries. ; 

We are, 
the time 
victoire 


if you will, 


‘revolutionary 
being 


in purpose, and for 
‘reformist’ in tactics. We are out for ‘la 
integrale’’ and nothing less; but at the moment we 
are conducting a war of attrition and of preparation. The 
Big Push will come in its due time; but there is much work 
to be done before it can go hopefully forward. And to that 
work we are devoting our present energies. Details are irk 


some and unsatisfying matters, but unfortunately they are the 





necessary precursors of dramatic victories. And it is precisely 
because we are wholly concerned with the end that we are 
so largely occupied in thinking out the means.—Yours, &c., 
D. H. Coe. 
W. N. EWER 
17, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 8. 


VZ VICTORIBUS.”’ 
Sir,—Things no doubt do not well for the Alliance 
of the West and the principles which, however imperfectly 


look 


represented, its peoples stand for; but perhaps, even though 
belgium is still firmly in German hands, and Russia is in part 
annexed and the 
to allay the 
V ictoribus. 


rest in chaos, it is a little early t 
disconsolation of defeat by such 
Take does Mr. 

been a Seotland that she managed 
that Ireland has not had at 
least as many woes through subjugation as England through her 
victory r her? little Mr. Ellis 
j victoribus’ a fitting summary of the Hellenic 
and Salamis; of the victories 


attempt 
essays as Va 


our own islands: Ellis think that 


it has disadvantage to 


to regain her independence, or 


over lo go a wider: does 


consider ‘‘ vz 
Roman 


victories at Marathon 


over Carthage; or of the decisive victory that saved northern 
Protestantism in 1588? 
On the whole, it seems likely that the future of the 


world will be hampered by th 
and Alsace, by the 
the continued 
case, if Va 


. permanent conquest of Belgium 
re-establishment of 
oppression of the Slav 
Victoribus is a 
continue to saerifice youth in countless thousands, and ‘darken 


a million more homes, to play the Abraham who 
thing we 


furkish power, and by 
peoples. But, in any 
sound motto, ‘why should we 
part of an 
intervening miracle, in order to get som 


\ ours, We 
GLASGWEGIAN. 


expects ho 


imagine to be justice Gone to Belgium? 


general 
V ictory 


[Mr. Ellis expresses his own point of view, but the 


tendency of his article was to suggest that it was the 


of 





force, rather than the w defensive 





roressive 


triumph o 


patriotic effort, which rebounded on the ‘ vietories.”’ 
Ep., THE NATION. |] 
THE REAL SINN FEINERS. 

Srr,—May I as a Liberal and a lifelong Home Ruler enter 
my protest against the article with this heading in your issue 
of February 9th? I would ask the following questions: 

1) Does not the responsibility for ‘‘ begetting the re bellion 
of Sinn Fein” rest upon the shoulders not of Sir Edward 


Carson and his associates but of the late Liberal Government, 
| them but refused to do so? 

rebellion what Mr. Gerard 
antic political bluffs in history ”’ 
‘revolutionary or military 


which could have prosecute 
2) Was not Ulster’s 
‘one of the most gig 


ealls it: 





without 


significance ’’ and organized in 
time; while the 
the heart of the 


justest 


peace Sinn Fein rising was a deadly blow at 
middle of the 


history, a 


Empire in the and 


adventure 


greatest 
war of self-defence in 


tived by the is 


criminal 


mainly m« noble fear of conscription, and con 


certed with our German foes? 

3) Do we, as Liberals, regard self-determination as the 
sacred and indefensible right of every nationality, or do we 
accept President Wilson’s qualification that its exercise must 


not introduce new or perpetuate old elements of discord and 
antagonism ? 

(4) Is not this principle valid within the British Empire 
as without, and may we not oppose conferring colonial status 
upon Ireland of we will be 
vill be 


(5) Is not a 


believe as many evils created as 
cured thereby? 
federal natural for countries so 


historically linked, so geographically near, and so economically 


union as 


intimate as Great Britain and Ireland, as the loose tie of 
colonial status for the Mother Country and the Dominions, 
legislative or even ficsal union between which is unthinkable 


owing to physical barriers, great distances, and diverse 


conditions? 

(6) Does not Mr. Lysaght demand for an 
Navy?) involve breaking up the 
Kingdom, a unity 


Irish Army (and 
strategic unity of the United 
which existed before the Irish nation came 
into being? 

7) Will not an independent 
culturally backward, hinder the | 
gress of British 
country? 

(8) Why indict Italy in the 
tion for what vou advoeate doing in 
Ireland, viz., a ‘“‘natural and geographical frontier ’’ secured 
by over-riding conflicting self-determinations? 

9) If Ireland representation (one-fifth) has failed to safe 
guard her interests in the British Parliament, why assume 
that N.E. Ulster’s representation (one-fifth) will safeguard 
hers in the Irish? 

(10) Has not the Canadian Constitution notoriously failed to 
safeguard provincial interests in those very ‘‘ public and educa 


and 
and economic pro 


Ireland, economically 


-gislativ 
democracy far more 


than any continental 


sacred name of self-determina 


demanding precisely 
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PELMANISM. 





“The Little Grey Books.” 





No books have achieved greater popularity during 
the war than “the little grey books,’ as they are 
affectionately called. 

Soldiers pore over them in the trenches, sailors 
con them in their brief intervals of leisure in the Grand 
Fleet; business men and women consult them at every 
possible opportunity; lawyers, doctors, and students 
declare them to be an ever ready source of help, 
stimulation, and encouragement. 

In fact, everybody is studying these wonderful 
“Jittle grey books ’’ in which the principles of Pelman- 
ism are so interestingly explained: Pelmanism ”’ 
that extraordinary new force in modern life—-the 
“cardinal factor of success,’ to quote TRUTH’S 
telling phrase. 


If you do not know the “ little grey books,’’ if you 
are not a Pelmanist, you should hasten to make up for 
lost time. ‘‘ Nobody who has not studied these books,’’ 
says an ardent Pelmanist, “can conceive the immeasur- 
able benefits resulting from them.” 

“A single one of them would be cheap to me at a 
hundred pounds,’’ declares a solicitor. “ As a direct 
consequence of them [I gained a step in promotion,’’ 
writes a Lieut.-Colonel. 

A General writes from Franc The importance 
of the Pelman Course can hardly be exaggerated. I 
agree it should be nationalized.’”’ 

Many business men and women tell how they 
doubled and trebled their incomes as the result of a few 
weeks’ study of the Pelman Course. Tradesmen tell of 
‘record turnover,’ and 100 per cent. and 200 per cent. 
increase 1n profits. 


The latest batch of reports from 
Pelman students (including men and women of all 
occupations in life) show that Jess than one in a hundred 
failed to gain substantial advantages from the Pelman 
Course. 

And all at the price of half an hour or so a day for 
a few weeks! It sounds too good to be true; but there 
are thousands of letters to prove that it is absolutely 
true. There is not a class, nor a business or trade or 
profession in these islands in which Pelmanism has not 
proved itself a wonderful help to success. That is to 
say, a means of increasing efficiency and developing 
“ braininess ’’ to such a degree that promotion and a 
bigger salary follow as surely as night follows day. 

Women are particularly keen on Pelmanism ; it has 
proved such an enormous help to them in ‘‘ getting on ”’ 
in business. Many of them describe it as ‘‘ the best 
investment I ever made.’’ 

Moreover they find it a truly fascinating study. 
‘‘T am genuinely sorry the course has finished. ,] have 
found it so absorbingly interesting as well as profitable.’’ 
These are the exact words used by students of the Pelman 
Course. 

TRUTI has lately made another report upon the 
progress of Pelmanism amongst various classes, and 
confesses it would be impossible to name a_ business 
profession or vocation in which there were not hundreds 
of Pelman students. 

The directors of the Institute have arranged a 
substantial reduction in the fee to enable the readers 
of THe Nation to secure the complete course with a 
minimum outlay. 

To get the benefit of this liberal offer application 
should be made at once by postcard to the address 
below. . 


INTERESTING LETTERS. 
From a Director. 
I consider the PeLMAN Course is of the utmost 
value. It teaches one how to observe and to think 
in the right way, which few realize who have not 








studied it. The great charm to me was the realiza- 


tion of greater power; power to train oneself for 
more and more efficiency. I gained from each lesson 
right up to the end of the Course. 

From a Clerk. 

Looking back over the time since I first enrolled 
for the Course, I marvel at the changed outlook and 
wide sphere which it op ned out to me. The 
personal benefits are a great increase of self- 
confidence and a thousandfold better memory. lf 
only the public Anew your Course I am sure your 
offices would be literally besieged by prospective 
students. 

From a Manage Pr, 

Your System has certainly been of great assistance 
to me in a variety of ways. 
works manager for a big firm of yarn spinners, but 
have now attained the position of right-hand man to 
the owners, being removed from the executive to the 
administrative side of the business. 

From a Bank Cashier. 

I have much pleasure in testifying to the practical 

value of the PELMAN System as a means of develop- 

My chief regret is that I 
did not take the Course years ago. I have found the 
training of great value in clearness of mental vision, 
quickness of ,decision, and greater self-confidence. 
The outlay is quite nominal compared with the great 
advantages contained. 

From a Teaztile Buyer. 

From my own experience I would strongly recom- 
mend the PeLMAN Course to all who are ambitious 
and keenly desirous of success. Perhaps its greatest 
value is that it causes one to feel more independent 
of circumstances of any and every kind; it tends to 
transfer our destiny from chance into our own 
keeping. 

From a Merchant. 

[I think it right that I should tell you what 
benefits I have derived from the study. The 
createst benefit is a larger interest in life—a keener 
appetite for business. It has awakened me to a 
fuller knowledge of myself, giving me more self- 
confidence, and making my powers of observation 
more exact. 


Up to recently I was 


ing one’s mental powers 


IMMEDIATE BENEFITS. 

‘* Benefit,’’ says ‘‘ Truth,’’ ‘‘is derived from the 
very first, and this is the general experience of the vast 
majority of the students. Almost before they are aware 
of it, the brain is being set methodically to work on the 
lines which will bring out its full capacity.’’ 


A NATIONAL ASSET. 

It is difficult to speak of Pelmanism without 
enthusiasm. To say that the Pelman Institute is doing 
a great national work is no more than the bare truth. 
The movement is no passing craze, but is one which will 
endure and wax greater and still greater as its supreme 
value comes to be more and more understood and 
appreciated by the mass of the nation. 

Pelmanism is a real national asset, and it possesses 
the further advantage of being a valuable personal asset 
for every man and woman who adopts it 

Pelmanism is fully erplained and described in 
“ Mind and Memory,” which, with a copy of Trurn’s 
remarkable report on the work of the Pelman Institute, 
will be sent, gratis and post free, to any reader of THE 
Nation who addresses The Pelman Institute, 97, Wenham 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE GREAT DECISION—No. 3. 


‘The refor ming of 
the qreatest qa) d noble st 


education is one of 
that can be 
thought on, for by the want thereof the nation 
perishes.”” Mitton, 270 


desiqns 


JOHN years ago, 


A JUST COMPLAINT. 


Every child of the State has just 
cause to complain if, through adverse 
circumstances, his parents are unable to 
provide him with an education which 
equips him to fight the battle of life. 


He has just cause to complain if the 
State does not come to his assistance and 
give him the same opportunities for 
education as may be enjoyed by the 
child of the rich. 


It is in 
State that 


the highest interest of the 
all its citizens should feel 
themselves capable of achieving better- 
ment. No worker can be really con- 
tented, whatever his wages or the 
conditions of his employment, if he feels 
that this vital instinct has been frustrated 
in childhood. 


Education should mean the nation’s 
wise development of each citizen’s whole 
nature. 


It should not only enable a man to 
improve his fortune, but to enlarge his 
interests. 


It should not only provide the citizen 
with a chance of getting on in the world, 
but give him a more interesting world 
in which to get on. 


Nearly all our social problems can be 
traced back Almost all 
the unrest of modern times may be traced 
back to the feeling of the individual that 
his instinct 
frustrated. 


to ignorance. 


for betterment has been 


The tremendous industrial rivalries of 


the future demand that we shall have as 
few social problems and as little unrest 
as possible 


lf we want to succeed in these great 


| uth 


rivalries, if we want to be a prosperous 


and safe nation, we must see to it that 


_all our citizens are pulling together, and 


pulling together with no feeling of in- 


| justice, discontent or frustration at the 
back of their minds. 


Kducation should gir ho win Vi ch iid 4}i 
the State (/ passport to thr high: x7 honours 
of the State. 


Every child shculd feel that he has a 
fair chance to be anything he wishes to 
be, and that his success or failure depends 
only upon himself. 


These things are not 
present conditions. 


possible under 


The new Education Bill will make them 
possible. 


If this Bill is passed every child in the 
country will be provided with an oppor- 
tunity to make the best of himself, both 
as a worker and as a citizen. 


This Bill promises to the Nation not 
only ageneration ofefticient industrialists, 
but a population of happy and contented 
citizens. 


He who fights for the passing of this Bill 
is fighting for a better, a happier, and a 


| more prosperous Britain 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 





TH Nation Orrice, Tourspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 


commend to the notice of our readers: 


“The British in Capri, 1806-1808.’ By Sir Lees Knowles, Bart. 
(Lane lds. net.) ; 

““The Mind and Work of Bishop King. By b. W. Randolf 
and J. W. Townroe. (Mowbray. os. net.) 


“4 Short History of France.” By Mary Duclaux. (Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d, net.) 

“War and Revolution in Russia.’” By John Pollock. (Con 
stable. 6s. net. 

“The New book of Martyrs.’’ From the French of Georges 
Duhamel by Florence Simmonds. (Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

‘Mr. Cushing and Mademoiselle du Chastel.”” A Novel by 
Frances Rumsey. (Lane. 6s.) 

* 


A writer in Tue Nation recently mourned a little 
because good prose is not being written to-day. He was 
surprised by this. He asked why it was that, as poetry 
(“primroses and violets ’’), found abundance of nourishment 
even in such unlikely compost as these latter days, “ cabbages 
and potatoes ”’ (prose) made such miserable growth. 


* * 


I pon’t know. I must own the image of the potato confuses 
me, for I have seen verses which looked remarkably spud-like. 
If those potatoes were meant for violets, then a simple penny 
guide is what their gardeners require. So here at least we see 
the danger of using flowers of speech, when violets and 
onions get mixed in the same posy; to say m thing of what 
botany will do for us when we go to it in a hurry for literary 
symbols. Figures of speech are pregnant with possibilities 
(1 myself had better take ever so much care here), and those 
likely to show most distress over their progeny are the 
unlucky fathers. For the first demand on any literary 
expression is its integrity to what we have in mind; and if 
the image given for prose-writing is a potato, it represents 
to me nothing but a misconception of the idea of 
what prose should be like. What is prose?  Sodden 
and lumbering stuff, I suppose. And what is poetry? That 
fortunate lighting of an idea which makes us think we have 
surprised truth, and have seen that it is beautiful. 


% x i 


Yet, as to the truth, all of us know those who delight 
to read authors that make us irritable if we but glance at 
them, and that what is the beautiful face of truth to us has 
been known to excite ribald derision from some ungracious 
souls. For instance, I would as soon read Garvice as Scott ; 
and. when people of admitted learning and excellent judgment 
tell me that good prose is not being written to-day, I also 
am inclined to rebuke such ingratitude with sudden heat. 


* 


Tue trouble with what is known in the text-books as 
“ prose-writing’ is that everybody does it. It looks as 
though most people write novels or pamphlets or both; it 
is getting to be both now. Materials are cheap, even at war 
rates, and we have developed a consuming curiosity in life 
now it is rapilly diminishing. And the measure of excellence 
need not be high, if one may go by what is popular. Look 
at the bookstalls! The indneing cover picture on all the 
current magazines is a “ flapper.”’ Everybody not only writes 
prose, but tries desperately to sell it. We live by taking in 
each other’s magazines and books. Yet the real thing, if 
we go to the authority of Aristotle, Longinus, and the other 
Great (to say nothing of our own eclectic and pure dis- 
crimination), can be never more than a very little now and 
then, because it happens to be of genius; and that last 
essential gift for conjuring with words is not distributed by 
the generous gods from costermongers’ barrows round the 
neighborhoods where babies are born as are the heaps of 


faith, hope, and credulity which later become the enormous 











circulations of the picture papers, the popularity of 
and and , and the willing material for the careers 
of great statesmen and the glory of great wars. So it is 
likely that when we do see for the first time prose as if 
should be we may not know it and may not enjoy it. It 
is likely to be very improperly disrespectful to and even 
blithely ignorant of what we think is good; and as in 
addition we shall feel our smaller mind overborne by the 
yuzzling activity and cool force of the greater, its superiority 
will only add to our complaining grief. It takes time to 
get used to it. On the other hand, of course, there are such 
as Dickens and Balzac. 


* * 


I FEEL sure there are too many local literary societies 
studying “style” for the good of good prose. That game is 
worse than going back to ping-pong. These circles are so 
entertaining and instructive, they are so bookish, so keen 
about the curiosities of literature. They soak too much in 
Browne, Lamb, Hazlitt, and Ruskin. It spoils then 
native styles, and puts editors on whom they try it in peril 
of their immortal souls. Those who can write, and don’t 
care whether you know it or not, turn from literary circles 
as from the breath of the grave. They blench at the word 
“Art.” When we are reminded that even Stevenson con- 
fessed to being a “ sedulous ape,”’ it is easy to guess that he 
was merely gay about his early and consuming adorations. 
Anyhow, he did not become a writer for that reason. 


* * 


THERE is prose being written to-lay as fine as anything 
in our past. Why, I can recall three reviews during the 
last six months, no further off than Tue Nation, and con- 
cerning nothing more than the books of other men. which in 
prospect, knowledge, and craftsmanship were much better than 
what is usually found in the older essayists. There was Have- 
lock Ellis on the place of Conrad in our literature of ships 
and the sea; the first justification of that master of English 
I have seen which hit on the principal reason for our 
indebtedness, as a maritime people, to Conrad. And there 
was G. B.S. on Belloc and the Press; and an 


anonymous 
writer who threw a cheerful beam on G. K. C 


. as an historian, 
Three casual efforts, done in the course of the day's work, 
the job as it offered itself, wrought with joy, accomplished 
with ease and distinction. As one read them, things became 
plainer in a world that had a brighter and a highe: sky and 
a more distant horizon. They were finished, and the mind 
felt it retained a better outlook. I think that must mean 
good prose. Certainly it cannot be done on potatoes. But 
if it does mean nothing from which these years may get 
assurance 
that, the light in the sanctuary is still there, nor feel we 


any consolation, if we may not see in it the 


have here reason for confidence in the value of what is 
good in our own day, then I think literature is worse 
than marbles. At least, I am free to my own opinion that 
such stuff would serve the purpose of the sedulous better than 
Lamb on “ Roast Pig,” or Ruskin on “ Sesame and Lilies,” 


r discussing whether Johnson really ate too much in the 


Cheshire Cheese, because it would show they had a suspicion 
that between life and letters there may be veins and liga- 
ments. 
* * * 

No. The light has not gone out yet. The time in which 
Thomas Hardy lives, which saw “ Youth” published in a 
magazine (though it took little notice of it), which had 
“Chance” given to it the other day, which is privileged to 
have a book now and then from Bertrand Russell, 
which witnesses the characteristics in 
Chesterton, Belloc, which recently 
“ Arabia Deserta” 


being of Shaw, 
confessed the 
a splendid effort, and has a thousand 


young soldiers of dread experience and much learning whose 


idle pens even now are sparking with suppressed energy, 
such days are not badly off, if good writing could bring us 
to salvation. 


mm. mE. 7. 
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Hodder & Stoughton’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON have the honour to announce that 
they will issue immediately THE GREAT CRUSADE, Speeches by 
the Right Honourable DAVID LLOYD GEORGE since the outbreak of 


the War. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


They 


tative Life of the Prime Minister, by Harold Spender. 


will also issue shortly The -Authori- 


Price 6s. net. 





AMBASSADOR GERARD 
@, FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM. By Ambassador 
Gerard. A companion volume to the author’s epoc h-making 
book, **My Four Years in Germany” (over 300,000 copies 
already sold). Illustrated, 7/6 net. 


SIR ARTHUR. CONAN DOYLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 
q), THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS, Vol. III., 1916, in which Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle gives the first detailed account of the gigantic Battle 
of the Somme. Uniform with above: ** The British Cam 
paign in France and Flanders, Vol. I., 1914” (Third 
edition) —** The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 
Vol. II., 1915’ (Second edition). With Maps, Plans, and 
Diagrams. 6/- net each. 


MAJOR W. A. BISHOP, V.C., D.S.O., M.C. 
@, WINGED WARFARE: Hunting the Huns in the Air. 
By Major W. A. Bishop, V.C., D.S.O., M.C. In which the 


most famous of all airmen describes his personal ex- 








pe riences. 





DR. ELSIE INGLIS 
(), THE LIFE OF DR. ELSIE INGLIS. By Lady Frances 
Balfour. 6/- net. 


CANADA IN FLANDERS, VOL. III. 
@, CANADA IN FLANDERS. The Official Story of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force, Vol. III. By Major 
Charles G. D. Roberts. With an Introduction by Lord 








Beaverbrook. With Maps. 1/6 net. 
“BARTIMEUS” 

@, THE NAVY ETERNAL. A new book by “ Bartimeus.”’ 

6 - net 





ABBE E. WETTERLE 


(|, BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE REICHSTAG: Six- | 


teen Years of Parliamentary Life in Germany. By the Abbé 
E. Wetterle. Translated from the French. 


Illustrated, 7/6 net. 





M. JULES DUHEM 
q], THE QUESTION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. By M. 
Jules Duhem. 2/6 net. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
@), THE NEW REVELATION. By Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. 3/6 net. 








PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS 
(, THE NEW TEACHING. Edited by John Adams, 


M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Education in the University of | 


London. 


10/6 net. 


The AUTHOR OF “J’ACCUSE!” 
@, THE CRIME. By the Author of “ J’Accuse!’”’ Vol. I. 
now ready. Vols. IT. and III. this Spring. ‘' It will stand 
for centuries. ’’—Punch, 10/6 net each. 





Illustrated, 6/- net. 





The AUTHOR OF “IN THE NORTHERN 
MISTS” 
@, NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. A new book by the Author 
of *‘In the Northern Mists’? (New edition, 6/- net), and 
‘Grand Fleet Days”? (New edition, 6/- net). 6/- net. 


SIR J. M. BARRIE 
@, THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE. A Uniform edition of 
the Plays of J. M. Barrie, in separate volumes. 
The Professor's Love Story, 
Quality Street, 
Little Mary, 
What Every Woman Knows, 
A Kiss for Cinderella, 
Dear Brutus, Peter Pan, 
The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 
Seven Women, 2 
The Twelve Pound Look, &c., &c. 
2s. 6d. net ¢€ ich. 


LEONARD MERRICK 
(, THE WORKS OF LEONARD MERRICK. A uniform 


The Admirable Crichton, 
Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, 





edition of the works of one of est living masters of 

fiction, with introductions bv the most famous writers of 

the day. 6 - net each 
‘“* While Paris Laughed.””) The New book by Leonard 
Merrick. 


“Conrad in Quest of His Youth.”’ With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir J. M. Barrie. 

‘The Position of Peggy Harper.’’ With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir Arthur Pinero, 

“The Man Who Understood Women” and other 
Stories. With an Introduction by W. J. Locke. 

**“When Love Flies Out o’' the Window.’ With an 
Introduction by Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 

“The Worldlings.”’ With an Introduction by Neil 
Munro. 

‘The Actor-Manager.”” With an _ Introduction by 
W. D. Howells. 

** Cynthia.”’,) With an Introduction by Maurice Hewlett. 
** The Quaint Companions.’’ With an Introduction by 
H. G. Wells. 

*“One Man's View.” Witl 
Granville Barker. 

** The Man Who Was Good.”’” With an Introduction by 
J. K. Prothero. 

*“*A Chair on The Boulevard.”’ With an Introduction by 
A. Neil Lyons. 

** The House of Lynch.”’ With an Int: 
Chesterton, 


G. A. BIRMINGHAM 
@. A PADRE IN FRANCE. By George A. Birmingham, 
\uthor of ** General John Regan.” 5/- net. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
(, FOR DAUNTLESS FRANCE. By Laurence Binyon. 
5/- net. Also ** For the Fallen,’’ poems by Laurence Binyon. 


Illustrate | and decorated f lition, 5 - net. 


J. M. HOGGE, M_.P. 
(, WAR PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES. By J. M. 
Hogge, M.P., and T. H. Garside. 6/- net. 


S. H. LEEDER 
(|, THE MODERN SONS OF THE PHARAOHS. By 
S$. H. Leeder. Author of ‘‘ Veiled Mysteries of Egypt,” 
‘* The Desert Gateway,”’ &c. Illustrated, 16/- net. 


AN OFFICER IN THE R.F.C. 
@, WITH THE CLOUD CAVALRY. By “ Spin,” an 
Officer in the Roval Flying Corps. 5/- net. 


Introduction by 


oduction by G. K. 
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Reviews. 


THE BIOLOGY OF WAR.” 


“Die Biologie des Krieges; Betrachtungen eines 


Deutschen Naturforschers.” By G. F. NicoLar. (Orell 
Fissli, Ziirich 
{CYNICAL bserver of letters once remarked that 


although it was the habit of writers to affect humility, yet 


there were but few who refrained from the vanity of 
inscribing their names on the title-pages of their works. 
However this censure may apply to the usual 
motives of authorship, it is at any rate inapplicable 
to those rare books which owe their genesis to an 
overwhelming impulse which possesses and compels the 
writer to deliver his message, be the consequences what they 
may. In such cases to resist the temptation to anonymity 
may be an act of supreme courage. Such a work is “ Die 
Biologie des Krieges."’ That such a book should be written 
at all is in itself noteworthy. That it should appear 


bearing on its title-page the name of so eminent a citizen 
of Berlin as Professor G. F. 
acts of of 
It is not without interest to observe how this book came 
days of the war ninety-three 
issued to the world an appeal 


Nicolai represents one of the 
heroism 


vreatest recent years. 


be written 


to 


In the early 
German intellectuals ”’ 
which still lives pleasantly in the memory by virtue of the 
precise and categorical manner in which certain things were 
asserted to be true.”’ 


not Depressed, as he well might be, 


by the guise in which German learning presented itself to 


the world, Dr. Nicolai contemplated the promotion of a 
counter-manifesto, intended as an appeal to moderate men 
throughout the world. Needless to say, Dr. Nicolai was 


unsuccessful in obtaining signatures to his ‘manifesto, and 
he next purposed developing his ideas in the form of a 
course of lectures to be delivered during the summer semester 
of 1915. This scheme also failed, but the 


these lecture s bec the 


notes made for 
basis of a book, the influence of 
which cannot fail to be far-reaching and enduring. 


Alita 


Dr. Nicolai’s draft manifesto, reprinted in the earlier 


pages of his work, is deserving of study, inasmuch as it 
indicates the ideas by which he was inspired during the 
first weeks of the wat The following passage, to a certain 


extent reminiscent of some of Mr. Wilson’s later utterances, 


may be quoted : 


It therefore appears not merely desirable, but 
urgently necessary that educated men of all States should 
exercise their influence so that, whatever may be the still 
uncertain issue of the war, the conditions of peace should 
not become the souree of future wars, but rather that the 


fact that all European relationships have fallen as a result 
of this war into a mobile and plastic condition should 
be made to er an organic unity out of Europe.” 
p. 10.) 


Nicolai’s object in writing his work is, briefly described, 


ol ate 


to analyze the nature of war and to discuss its place in the 


development of humanity. In the pursuit of his task he 
observes a dispassionate objectivity which at times almost 
grates upon the reader. He is not one of those who are 


tormented by the thought of the sufferings and the tortures 
of war. His purpose was to prove to those who had lost thei 
ideals that passing phenomenon on earth 
which it is not worth while taking too seriously ’’ (p. 12). 


war is only a 


Elsewhere again he dwells on the fact that war, objectively 
and that, from 
are led to exaggerate the suffer- 


regarded. is not particularly cruel, uncon- 
g ] : 


scious sentimentality, we 
war entails 


ings which 


On what, then, does Dr. Nicolai’s objection to war rest? 


In a word. it is because war is an anachronism, an institu- 
tion which the human race has outgrown, and which now 
acts as an obstacle and a hindrance in the path of huwnan 


progress. That war corresponds to a deep and ineradicable 


instinct in our nature, that it promotes a galaxy of virtues, 


that for mankind it represents the struggle for existence to 


be found throughout all nature, are doctrines which are 
writ large throughout the whole of recent German literature 

the reader who desires to find these views epitomized 
in their extreme forms may be referred to Sombart’s 


Handler und Helden,” a work which for 
not enjoyed that notoriety in this country to which its great 
demerits undoubtedly entitle it. It is against these doc- 


some reason has 





trines that Dr. Nicolai’s thesis is directed, and he very 
ingeniously takes as his starting point one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of his opponents. He admits that war 
does in fact correspond with a human instinct, but he denies 
that instincts are in all cases to be followed, or even that they 
are in all cases beneficial. Instincts may survive, as in the 
case of domestic animals, long after they have ceased to have 
any meaning. So also, with changed conditions, instincts 
may be positively injurious. The that can be 
inferred from the existence of an that it was 
useful at the time 

Dr. 
Nature we find anything analogous to war. 


utmost 
instinct is 
it was evolved. 

where else in 
From the days 
of Lucretius it has been proverbial that the lion does not 
fight with the lion. Apart from deers and certain birds 
where the motive to fighting is sexual, Dr. Nicolai shows that 
real wars are to be found only in the case of 
animals—ants and bees. 


Nicolai then proceeds to consider 


two other 
War, in fact, can only arise where 
the sense of property has developed, and its only purpose 
is the exploitation in one form or another of the enemy. It 
is thus inextricably interwoven with a system of slavery, 
and is only defensible in so 
defensible. 


far and so long 
With the abolition of slavery wan 


as slavery is 
becomes void 
of purpose. 

Dr. Nicolai nexi subjects to a damaging criticism the 
familiar doctrine that war represents for man the highest 
form of the struggle for existence. That there is such a 
struggle he admits, but it must be a struggle for life and not 
The true 
struggle for existence is expressed by Nicolai in terms of 
the consumption of the general stream of energy, and the 
object of each individual and species is to utilize as large 
a share of this energy as possible. In its later stages this 
assumes the form of opening up new sources of energy. Man 
(liffers from other animals, above all, by the fact that he 
can make use of instruments and tools outside his own body, 
and that he is thus able to apply in his own interests an 
indetinite amount of energy. The cow and the horse are 
man, but so long as man is 
compelled to keep horses, the necessity of providing them 


a struggle against life, such as war represents. 


pressed into the service of 
with hay restricts the number of men who can be supported 
by a given of land. If all horses were ousted by 
automobiles, the total energy available for the support of 
the human race would be increased. Man would, in fact, 
have defeated the horse in the struggle for existence. If in 
the course of scientific development it becomes possible to 
form synthetically sugar and other food substances without 
the intermediation of plants, then in the same way plants 
will have been defeated. ‘“ The victory of the machine is the 
only which it is still open men to 
achieve to-day corresponding to the general rules of the 
struggle for existence” (p. 53). The Darwinian struggle for 
existence, which figures so largely in German literature in 
exaltation of war, is never an excuse for war, and does not 
even furnish an analogy. 


area 


possible victory for 


Having disposed of the claim that war is an expression 
of the struggle for existence, Dr. Nicolai proceeds to con- 
He 
pictures the type of man that would ultimately result from 
a prolonged continuation of the present type of struggle: 


sider in what respect war does act as a selective agency. 


“It is not to be expected that a remarkably coura 
strong, and intelligent race would arise but 
there would result a kind of rabbit-race, corresponding to 


yeous, 


our present trench warfare. The new man would be 
without refined needs, which cannot be satisfied in dug 
outs, with bad noses, if only to bear the smell of decom 


posing bodies, but quick and active, equipped with good 

ears and eyes, to be able to leave and return to their holes 

quickly at the right moment. He would have a low 
level of intelligence, since the occupation is primitive and 
simple; he would have contempt for the work of peace... 

a certain esprit de corps with his comrades; above all, 

hate and fear of the enemy”? (p. 69). 

That under modern conditions war exercises a negative 
selection has often been pointed out, but nowhere have the 
arguments been marshalled so cogently as by Dr. Nicolai. 
It is the strong and the intelligent who go out to battle, and 
who are killed or return maimed. In addition to the children 
and the aged, those who remain behind are “ the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, the idiots, the hunchbacks, the scrofulous, 
the mentally deficient, the impotent, the paralytics, the 
epileptics, the dwarfs, and the deformed” (p. 80). In 
addition to these, the morally defective, the convicts, the 
cowards and malingerers are also safe. For all these classes 
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Hodder & Stoughton’s 
NEW FICTION 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON have pleasure in announcing that they will publish 
this Spring new fiction by the following famous novelists: €. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Berta Ruck, J. €. Buckrose, Martin Swayne, Johan Boyer, Joseph Hocking, Rex Beach, 
Ruby M. Ayres, A. G. Hales, G. B. Lancaster, Zane Grey, Jessie Douglas Kerrutsh, 
H. de Vere Stacpoole, Harold Brighouse, F. E. Mills Young, Joan Sutherland, Gc., Ge. 





‘The Double Traitor.’’ bv E. Phillips Oppenheim. “The Giri from Kurdestan.’’ By Jessie Douglas 
6/- net. Kerruish. 6/- net. 
‘' The Other milly." By E. Phillips Oppenheim. ' ie ne 
. Romi; , ae at onl ‘ The Blue Germ.”’ By Martin Swayne. 5, - net 
‘‘ Three of Hearts.’’ By Berta Ruck. 9/- net ‘The Great Hunger.’’ By Johan Bojer. 6/- net. 
‘The Silent Legion.” By J. E. Buckrose. 6/- net ‘The Pomp of Yesterday.’’ .by Joseph Hocking. 
‘* Beatrice Ashleigh.’’ By F. E. Mills Young. 9/- net 
6- net. ‘' Laughing Bill Hyde.’’ By Rex Beach, 6/- net 


‘' Wynnegate Sahib.’’ By Joan Sutherland. 6- net. oe a me ae = . 
: Bé F ”. . ~ Billie Impett and Doris.’’ By Caotain Eustace Ains- 


‘* The Scar.”’ By Ruby M. Ayres. 6/- net worth. 9/- net. 

‘* President McGlusky.”’ By A. G. Hales. 6/- net ‘‘ Green Fancy.’’ By George Barr McCutcheon. 

‘* The Willow Tree.’’ By H. de Vere Stacpoole. : oe 
4-net.. |’ Merchandise.’’ By Roy Bridges. 6/- net. 

‘’ The Savignys.’’ By G. B. Lancaster. 6/- net. ** The Haunted Shore.’’ By Morice Gerard. 6/- net. 


“ The Silver Lining.’’ By Harold Brighouse. 6/- net. 4 Maid and Her Money.”’ By Mark Allerton, 5/- net 
+0 es Resta 6.0. Weal” By Same Ge. El. os ya is 
The Roaring U.P. Trail.” By Zane Grey. 6- net. |. phe Case of Richard Eden.’’ By Mark Allerton. 


‘ The Island of Adventure."’ By Theodore Goodridge 5/- net. 
Roberts. 5/- net.  ‘* Inside the Lines.’’ By Earl Derr Biggers and Robert 
‘The Wasp.’’ By Theodore Goodridge Roberts. Weiles Ritchie. Illustrated, 3/6 net. Paper, 1/3 net. 
5/- net. 
. , " es ‘Other Men's Shoes.”’ By | sw Soutar. 3/6 net. 
‘The Yellow Ribbon. By William Le Queux. piner Men's Shese By Antrow Souter rye tons 
5/- net. ‘‘ A Beggar in Purple." By Andrew Soutar. 3,6 net 
‘ Atlantic Gold."" By J. J. Bell. 5/- —e - - , i i 
ccunaieamiaa To 2 om pi~ we ‘ Nothing but the Truth.’ By Frederick S. Isham. 
‘ The Little Lady of the Shot Gun."’ By Leslie Gordon. 5/- net. 
5- net. ‘* Dream Child Come True.’’ By Marjory Royce. 
‘The Wishing-Ring Man."’ by Margaret Widdermer. 9/~ net. 


6/- net.  ‘* Flames in the Wind.’’ By Helen Hudson. 6 - net 


‘The Spotted Panther."’ by) D. Francis Dwyer. ‘ Singing Sands."’ by C. Fox Smith, 5/- net. 
3 6 net. 
7 : : ad ‘ The Cylinder.’ By Victor Rousseau. 6/- net. 
‘Letters of an Expectant Grandmother. By the a : or Ronssens — 
Author of ** Boy of My Heart ’’ and ** The Baked  ‘' The Angel of the Settlement.’’ By Henry Oyen. 
Bread.’’ 5/- net. 5/- net. 





The demand for HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S books is enormous, but OWING 

to the shortage af paper and other war conditions the supply ts much restricted. The 
only way to make sure of pbtaining copies of these books on publication is to place your 
order with your bookseller or library now. 


——— = 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON «wi// be pleased to send their new MIist of publica- 
tions, post free, to any reader of this paper. 
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war forms a kind of life insurance, enabling them to enjoy 
a period of prosperity in the absence of their more efficient 
competitors. Further, even in the field, death does not reap 
blindly. The move efficient and more courageous soldiers 
are assigned to the most arduous posts, where they are 
exposed to greater hazards. In fact, if modern war lasted 
long enough, it would automatically result in the nations 
engaged consisting wholly of inferior elements. 

“The decisive fact is that war places men _ before 
situations in which they are compelled to act unlike men”’ 
(p. 108); and, apart from the brutalizing influence on the 
individual, Dr. Nicolai traces the indirect results of war on 
the national life in a series of paragraphs which assume the 
form of an arraignment of the German Government. War 
brings with it an atmosphere in which lies are deliberately 
encouraged, and hatred is carefully fostered, and, as Dr. 
Nicolai points out, the feelings of hatred survive when the 
reports which engendered the animosity have been recognized 
as false. In the “psychosis of war,” to borrow a favorite 
phrase of German writers, the anti-s« cial side of the nation’s 
soul is strengthened, and this to one who, like Dr. Nicolai, 
adopts the standpoint of the “ good European” is the greatest 
calamity which war brings in its train. 

We have so far restricted ourselves to the opening 
chapters of Dr. Nicolai’s book, because his discussion of the 
nature and the consequences of war represents the most 
powerful solvent of current Prussian theories, and the 
enunciation of such views by a Berlin professor is an event 
not to be overlooked, even amid the clash of arms. In the 
later portions of his book, which are constructive rather than 
destructive, there are passages which, while stimulative of 
thought, are also likely to evoke criticism. In particular, 





his demonstration that mankind is an “organism” will to 
most fail to carry conviction. Indeed, in such matters as 
these, a formal demonstration does not carry one very far. 
Descartes’s proof of the existence of God may or may not 
be sound; in any case, it is probable that no sceptic has 
ever been convinced by Descartes’s reasoning. Dr. Nicolai 
quotes with approval the saying of St. Paul: “So we being 
many are one body in Christ, and everyone members one of 
another.” No appeal to the intellect will, however, produce 
the faith which will enable such a doctrine to become the 
basis of the future political life of Europe. Here, as else- 
where, what is required is the creation of a new heart and 
the renewal of a right spirit. 

Dr. Nicolai’s work was, he tells us, written primarily 
for Germans, and even where his argument is general in 
character, it is to German facts and conditions that the 
author appeals by way of illustration. The volume thus 
contains incidentally a great deal of very effective and 
outspoken, if somewhat unimpassioned, criticism of the 
German Government and of German mentality during the 
war. For this reason, as well as on more general grounds, 
the “ Biology of War” will, in the first place, receive its 
warmest welcome in Entente countries. Yet such a work 
as this cannot be kept permanently beyond the German 
frontiers, and when the German people awake and it is read 
by those for whom it is intended, it may do much to pave 
the way to a better world. Meanwhile Dr. Nicolai is in 
prison, but adversity does not here mean failure. “Success 
in life means 


loing that thing than which nothing else 
conceivable seems more noble or satisfying.” So said one 
who freely sacrificed his life in the war in the contemplation 
of his death, and the words would not be disowned by 
Nicolai. He has delivered his message, and he would not 
have it otherwise. 





THE ANGLO-IRISH. 


“‘Anglo-Irish Essays.” By JoHN EGLINTON. (Dublin: The 
Talbot Press. London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Appreciations and Depreciations.” By ErNest A. Boyp. 
(Dublin: The Talbot Press. London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


e 


Jeatous of John Eglinton’s reputation on his introduction 
to a larger public, for the manner of publication of his early 
essays argued a desire to avoid rather than to court publicity, 
his admirers will scrutinize the present selection from his 
essays with anxiety. It is true that Mr. George Moore has 
prepared the way for this more formal introduction. His 
“Ave” trilogy is, in a measure, the history of the develop- 
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ment of its author’s intellect as distinguished from his always 
abnormal capacity for reacting to sensations under the 
discipline of John Eglinton’s fine sceptical intelligence ; but, 
engaging as is its procés-verbal, it does perhaps less than 
justice to Eglinton’s full personality. The present volume 
does, perhaps, still less, and the reader who wishes to find 
reason for the praise with which this little-known name is 
greeted will still be obliged to seek out copies of “ Two 
Essays on the Remnant” and “Pebbles from a Brook.” 
Here he will find the revelation of a rare personality which 
dwells with a few good books but more with its own thoughts, 
brooding on a few themes, disclosing itself in a style of 
singular charm, eloquent and ironical, of magisterial gravity, 
yet with humor lurking in every ample fold, feline in its 
crace and dignity and in its nonchalant extension of tlaws. 
Here, as in Mr. Moore’s conversational record, one side only 
of John Eglinton is adequately presented—a disputatious, 
challenging wight, questing many literatures for half 
bricks for the confounding of his adversaries ; a philosophe 
rather than a philosopher, who dogmatically and at times 
petulantly trails his coat—a‘ten-year-old coat—in w deserted 
Donnybrook. Perhaps the writer grew conscious of this, for 
in the closing essays he returns to his earlier manner, and 

leaning his whole weight on the pen,’’ develops more per- 
manent arguments with his wonted serenity. The “thorn 
breaks into flower,”’ fed with sap drawf from its own soil, 
from the Indian books, and from Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Emerson. 

Mr. Eglinton breaks in upon the melodious concord of 
the Irish literary renaissance with Mephistophelian essays 
upon sundry aspects of Irish and Anglo-Ivish society and 
literature. His standpoint is that of the Anglo-[rishman, 
or, as he less invidiously would call him, the modern Irish 
man, whom he would vindicate in his shrunken fortunes. 
For the acquiescent habit of mind of the Anglo-Irishman 
has led people to forget his existence. He is not as he was 
in the kindly days of the ascendancy; but melancholy, 
sceptical, taught tolerance by the progress of democratic 
ideals, he is improved out of all recognition from his 
eighteenth-century forbears. Snubbed and overruled by 
Angles and Irish, he is the silent object of misunderstanding 
and abuse. Misled by their represeniatives abroad—for who 
can picture Mr, Shaw snubbed or silent—few will recognize 
this description. Looking with detachment on sectarian 
animosities, free from intellectual and almost culpably free 
from sentimental prepossessions, he made the ideal cosmo- 
politan, adding a useful and truly Imperial tinge to the 
character of British rule throughout colonies = and 
dependencies. With the same open-inindedness the Anglo- 
Irish made a present to English literature of its considerable 
achievement therein, just as they made a present to the 
mere Irish of the stand they made for their liberty in the 
eighteenth century. And as they surrendered their identity 
in literature, so have they abdicated from their political 
function. ‘To this race destiny entrusted the task of 
unifying and governing Ireland as clearly as to the Anglo- 
Norman race it committed the task of unifying and 
governing England; and towards the end of the eighteenth 
century we seemed in a fair way to fulfil our trust.” But 
they lost interest in, and even memory of, their task, 
shrinking from the premature introduction of democratic 
ideas. “If we can imagine the Government of ‘the United 
States of America, after the achievement of Independence, 
conniving, under the threat of invasion and insurrection, at 
the restoration of the old colonial government, and leaving 
the tradition of Washington and Alexander Hamilton in the 
air, we shall have an image on an extended scale of what 
happened to the Modern Irish when, after the Union, the 
memory of Grattan and the Volunteers had become a 
dream.”’” Since then, he mourns, “ we often become bad 
citizens.”’ 


At best, some of them take over the Mere 
Trishman’s forms and traditions and impart a Della Cruscan 
artificiality to the literary movement. 

From this point of departure he prosecutes his inquiry 
with a stringency refreshing to palates cloyed with over 
luscious appreciations of the Irish renaissance however much 
it may writhe the lips of the “ unregenerate patriot.”” With 
pungency, logic, and wit, Mr. Eglinton makes his campaign, 
pleading for new and unassailable ideals of nationality, 
urging the Anglo-Irishman to sink the wells of thought 
beneath the barren surface of tradition. Here is 
lucidity, elegance, and all the Voltairean arts, 
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the essentially “ British” Touring Car 

as here typified, will be available for 

strict rotation delivery after the War. 
The results of the experience gained 
during the last three years will find 


their outlet in this excellent example 
of modern Motor Car construction. 


Prompt delivery may be ensured by the 


immediate inclusion of your name in our 
Priority List. Write to-day to :— 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. Ld. 
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NORTHFIELD ..... BIRMINGHAM 
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Those desirous of an IMMEDIATE League of 
~ per sl to be formed in the first instance by the 
British -Empire, some or all of its Allies, and 


Neutral Nations, for the furtherance after this war 
of the following objects, are invited to communicate 
with the undersigned, with a view to the formation 
ofa Society with these objects. 
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(6) Not interf with = I nty o ny State 
in any Way whatever except a rein provided 
Fu r deta of pro} uls wi nt receipt of pentiy 
stamp. T rmatior tl abo | u the present me 
will pt rward t ms with hich we entered the war, 
and will a our M airy Fore to bring about at an early 
date a real itisfactory peace 
oO. I Ma gan (Author « “Mutual Defence of Nations,” 
Council of the Nations,” ete.), International Buildings, Legard 
Road, Highbury, N or Ray House, Ray Park Road, Maiden- 
head. 
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mellowed with a wisdom of Goethe and the East, but 
we regret, withal, the absence of such earlier essays as 
Heroic Literature,” where the single ray of truth is less 


Mr. Eglinton’s deepe st con 
lisclosed in a prose at the disposal of few othe 
English these earlier 
which we claim re-publication Eglinton 


more 


brilliantly infracted and where 
viction Is 
For in 
Mi 


and 


writers lern essays 101 


f 


speaks fo 


himself i solitary thinker,’ carries conviction 


than when he makes himself the spokesman and prophet of 
a rather shoddy class. Prototypes of Lever’s “ rollicking ” 
heroes, a breed of squireens and half-sirs, how can one 
conceive Destiny entrusting her lofty functions to a race 
vhose vision was limited to graft who, stirred into a 
momentary life by the breath of Grattan’s great spint 


{ sell their trust fo) 


the Encumbered 


lutched pows in instant, only to 


money before they rattled into the decay of 

Estates Court. For them alone in Ireland iradition is sterile 
Inheriting nothin they engendered nothing, save whe 
some individual reacted from his class and affiliated to the 


to furnish the 


He is late 


hn E 


unauthorized 


Irish tradition. It is vain for J clinton 


with a programme howevei 


Standish O’Grady has written their epitaph 


If their political action was barren thei iltura 
influence in Ireland was equally without fruit \Iv. Ernest 
Boyd has studied this impotency in detail in his essay on 
Edward Dowden, its most  considerabl representative 
‘Here were a fil mind, a devotion to lterature, which 
indeed nstituted hit i saint | ulti it allt a liter ry 
personality of extraordinary power and charm, yet, so far 
as lreland was concerned, they did not exist What 
enchantment held in fetters this hospitable mind, on f 
the earliest ito salute the advent of Whitman, to welcome 
the dis ery i Traherne, and to proclaim the gemius ot 
Ibsen, but which failed to recognize the new a itv stirring 
about his own s S He not mere ly ignored the contem 
porary plonesr wot of Sigerson. Ferguson and O'Grady 
but s ht to divert Aubrey de Vere from his interest in 
Irish heroi teratu He tually snubbed the young 
Yeats He ! n marked aloofness from the Trish 
Theat noevement and not until his last years, and then 
only in privat lid he confess his blindnes To ascertam 
and rem ly ise of this obscurantism will be the fi 
tep t | ition end nstitn n of the Anglo-Trish 

ind 

We ha key f cloying apprecia s of the Irish 


vith iny of its leading figures, Standish O'Grady, A. F 
lohn Fel ! ind I | Dunsan is well as with Berna 
Shaw Dowdle pi lk i juster corrective to then 
nan the hat ! J nt I nton The =e" 
SSAa\ wt re har th \ i} chly nse 

is iftsmar He has apphed 1] self merely with 
painstaking di sideration of his subject 
but ] WS Jone he hones f the raftsman an alert and 

tical i thi at in uprightness of judement which confei 
n the es cana ni thority 


PEACE HATH HER POETRY 


By BRUCE GLASIER. (National 


“The Minstrelsy of Peace.” 
Labor 


Press DS, 


net. 
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ne ! sp ina Na 

1 « ~T el ! ! stat 
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ente | h } () \] 
Melpomene, the M edy, alone is represented a 
pearil po (;reek a R in } ndeect 
' h e | n? 
tself a f | 

Ho YT 

Indes t } {1 
¢ rile }? ¢ 4 11s] 4 ) brant ! Mie 
et-think ‘ he is part the necessat ‘ 








life, more interesting nly in the sense that an exception is 


more interesting than a rul There is, however, something 
this. War the 


idealism belongs to. it For it is 


more than owes to poe greater part of 


whatever the genius of 


poetry sublimate the nobler for the baser elements of oun 


human nature and expressions, and to transfigure and 
memorialize the tragedies of history in the imagination of 
the race.’” So when war bulked big in our actual history, 


vely with it. 
breakdown 


lan 
the 
fully reflected the change. 


poets must perforce concern themselves 


When 


feudalism, 


ot 


so com 


war-craft. declined with 


our poetry 
plete was the emancipation of poetry that hardly an allusion 

the Armada o1 
f the in the works of the great 
not to be 


war Was 


great victory over the Spanish the wars 
found 
the period Shakespeare, indeed, is 
cl t, | Milton is. 


as a peace por I 


Moloch, 


Rebellion is to be 


ut To him 
: 


brand of barbarous 


a wholly revolting and 
hin Tributes to peace are made by Marvel, Campion, and 
Withe From Milton to Cowper was a more barren period, 
though some passages of pacific rhetoric can be culled from 


Pope, and pacific satire from John Byrom. 


Mi 


with each man 


As we approach the nineteenth Glasier sees 


the selfish 


entury 


the poison of imlustrial struggle, 





for himself and a loss of sense of the community, tainting 
the intellectual and moral outlook and injuring its art and 
poetry. To this same selfish individualism he ascribes the 
fact that with rare exceptions the sacerdotal and religious 


have not a word for 
ul.” He can get no 


Herrick, Crashaw, Mh 


three centuries 


poets of the last 
except ior 


peace 


the private le Si 


peace of tl 
Herbert, Vaughan, 


lines from Donne, 


Watts, the Wesleys, Keble So, also, on what we may tern 
the positive side of pacifism, “it is from the lyres of the 
sreat heretical anJ so-called infidel poets—Burns, Coleridge 


Byron, Shelley, and Hunt 
f the 


ntains passages from mos 


that the first authentic strains 
forth.’ His 

t of the great nineteenth century 
poets, with the exception of Wordsworth, Browning, Rossetti, 
Meredith. He alludes to “ Words- 


rth’s apparent insensitiveness to the paganism of war.” 


new internationalism break collection 


Swinburne, and Georg 

It is a full and fine gathering from the great body of 
English and Scottish poetry Some of 
But 


valuable 


the judgments of Mr. 
his 





Glasier will be questioned none can set «dlown 


work he has done 


less 


VoOoLiinie 


the 
her 


without recognizing 


wing that Peace hath not renowned 


War 


poetry 


han 


THE NOVEL-IN-THE-STREE!1 


“Valor.” By WARWICK DEEPING. (Cassell. 6s. net 
“The Smiths in War Time.” By KEsLE HowaArp. (Lane. 6s.) 








“Boy Woodburn.” By ALrrep OLIVANT. (Jenkins. 5s. net. 
You see them on the bookstalls I heh ray ¢ erimngs > \ 
buy them and read the Pointed vistons and personttica 
tions do not result, because the atn sphere distilled from 
hem is too lulling and nebulous for anght but a soft. vagus 
pression, as soit as that made by a man of flesh and gi th 
por very yielding armchair \nvway, the pmpression 
Ss Paradisal t romanhtie Se LSE | hov comfortable. he} 1¢ 
t powerful, tender, true-hearted, virile, simple, clean 
Living radiant happy, tern, practi il. unselfish, devoted 
ashing, delicions, and well-off the British Empire is How 
hmianne \ h hurlish i S we exclaim interrupt 
hese pu elf-clorifiea n i harsh reflection that 
ry silver lining has a 
My. Warwick Deepin sta sasp ilis Aleit 
I ry in | led an sel nes Ree, Han ersley 
ert youn ney iy hi nel oreel 
Grall p | lischa «i the \) \ i ff his 
sneering ritical selfishness learns “a few simple and 
ible truths, realizes that he is a S alist that is to Say, 
t } | es in <liscipline al re-enlists as a private 
ke seqtu mess | ! Germans, and wins the 
\ ( ind a | 1 ! pride ha recovered 
The hocking tl a fe misguided readers 
{ 1 | Ha rsley N | rather than 
H No. He hated authority : he hated routine 
ul ty al a liness ancl tape and the beastly 
,cyve < hea he average mess’’; he 
t have liked to send some of the omfortable, middle 
vel people out there, the men who are so cheerful and 
well-fed, and who say ‘Oh, we have only so on long 
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The Peril of Venereal Disease 


HE Royal Commission on Venereal 

Diseases revealed a terrible ; 
broken homes and broken lives. It showed 
that a large proportion of those attacked are 
innocent wives ; that a large 
children are yearly thus slain 
that of all the blindness 


in the country one-quarter 1s due to venereal 


and children 
number of 
before they are born; 
that at a conservative estimate some 
“ofi the Army streneth”’ 


disease ; 
28,000 men must be 
owing 
persons who have been infected with syphilis 
alone, acquired or congenital,cannot fall be low 
10 per cent. of the w hole 


cities; that gonorrhea is 


population in large 


~ 


s probabl) y the cause 


of 50 per cent. of sterility. T hese grim facts 


story of 


to these causes; that the number of 


speak for themselves. But amid the tragedy 
revealed one fact stands out like a beacon in 
the night—venereal diseases can be reduced 
to a mere fragment of their present terrible 
proportions. The al science 
be effected 
treatment is given, and in 


advance in medic 
is of such a nature that cures can 
if early an over- 
whelming proportion of cases infection can 
be stamped out before the disease 
all. It 1s mainly 


develops at 
i@norance which stands in the 
way, and causes these plagues to be handed 
to anothe tale of 


trom one down the long 


the generations. If we stand by and watch 


their ravages unchecked, i is not 2 
we are helpless, but because « lo not ch 
to help 


Will you help to cap it out? 


The positi on 1s serious. Hlistory shows that 
there is alw — an aggravation of these dis¢e 
after a Wa Theve is gvave vea i tose t} 

esent Wa tll be no ex pt n to the 

What can you do to help in this National crisis ? 

You can enlighten the ignorant: you can safe 
suard the innocent; you can help the doctors in 
their efforts; you « an “ organi: for victory ” over 
these deadly plagues. 

\ll these things you can do by supporting the 
National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases. 

The National Council was formed under the 
Presidency of Lord Sydenham of Combe, in ordet 


to give effect to the recommendations of the Roy: 
Commission on Venereal Disease 
Leading 


il 


Physicians and Surgeons are on the 


lex t boat t oO 1 ctur to overa 
I l i l \ : m S | S ) n 
r 14 Live G we i ( 1 \ st 
are the penalties ; how danger the de 
n fact, combating by every mean | 
that baleful ignorance whi the f 
nine-tenths of the suffering ich these disease 
bring 
But althou notab has | on 
pi! hed, very much rei ) loro 
tour ¢ iturie se disea l rava dt Dp 
| e€ ca Little in (area Iori l vic i 
res t inds a | ynly 
Carne co yperatl 1 ¢ \ thir i 1 a 
woman in the land that t | ( in be 
ou The N itl nal ( € 4 Ore 
t sta f al Vho can g r t 
money to fighting these devastating disease 


Funds are urgently needed, and by sending your contribution you will be 
directly helping to save the children from death and from blindness: to 


safeguard innocent wives; 


generations ; 


to help our soldiers; to preserve the national 
well-being. You will be lighting a torch 
you will be dissipating the 


which will shine down the 
darkness of suffering and death. 


Large Funds are needed, and it is hoped that those who can will send a 
donation of one hundred guineas. Lesser sums will also be of signal service. 





To the 
This form may be 
used, oY”, if pre- 
ferved subscriptions 
may be sent with- 
out, Allsubscrip- 


tions and donations 


Preside Rt. H Lo! S 
Hon, ines rey Tay Da 


Donation 


will be acknow- @3 | Yearly Subscription ; *" 
ledged by post and 

in the Press, unless Nan 

the contrary 1s ero 


spe ified. 
Treasuvy Notes 
should be veg iste Ve a 








Herewith I enclose cheque 


National Council for — Venereal Diseases 


residen THE BISHOP OF SovUT 
neral Secreta Mrs. A.C. Gort OBI 


AVENUE CHAMBERS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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enough and we are bound to win’”; he rebels against his 
colonel, Barnack, “who had Prussian ideas’ and “no 
sympathy, no pity, no imagination,’ who “sent men to 
death with an imperturbable and grim face.’’ He discovers 

the re such things as mean fear, 
] corpses over the parapet, 


stenches yellow soul-sicK laces, men 


lities behind the glamo1 


flies on jan, 





vered with sores ” ; 
he feels ‘the machine 


f war crushing people and rolling 
All this mad murder, this sacrificing of 





young men by the l at home! , : he decries the devilish 
absui he whole thin Civilization ending in rat- 
holes at | 1 and ttle stinking chemical atrocities! 


Mobs rushing together, losing their heads, getting drunk on 


phrases Can Mr. Deeping’s readers (the sane majority of 
the V ler that the colonel called this Hammersley fellow 
ver-civiliz ind degenerate,’ and that the Dr. Jekyll- 




















Hammersley, having overthrown the Mr. Hyde-Hammersley, 
thoroughly agreed with him? The darkest hour precedes the 
law? he hooting of owls gives place to the sweet 
jargoning early morning birds, and Hammersley 

ymes Ss senses Foiled egoism leaves its spiritual 
prey, an ir hero, mens sana in corpore san ‘began to 
realize tl he war was no newspaper affair, no sensational 
interlude, but that it was life itself, remorseless and 
splendid, a stark fight for elemental things.”’ 

The § hs in War Time,” on the other hand, is a study 
in don ic he sm Dear, kindly, benevolent, patriotic 
old Mr. 8S h is the sul of some facetious playfulness 
at the hands of tl hor But there is not a trace of 

? I red satire ll is gentle and tolerant. We 
e at tl 1 gentleman’s wistful efforts to hold back 
hordes, but lo so with a certain dimness 
about the eyes, a certain lumpiness about the throat. Or, 
as the author hiinself expresses it in some moving words 
por h Na Se! ey] eting 

I t Pr Minister, with his soft, insinuating 
Cel a nt, he (Mr. Smith) listened with the utmost 
attention. When the orator drew a picture of the littk 
island with the moat round it, the island that had achieved 
such mighty things in the past and would, with God’s help, 
a R mig hings in the future, a great lump 
ame Mr. Smith’s throat, and he had to look at the 

ing and wink rv fast to avoid using his handkerchief 
And so we f w the old gentleman's warlike career with 


i thes —_— — ioe « hiow 
a metaphorical p he s far more a caress than a blow. 





When he pi Ses et his simple residence at Surbiton for 
twelve neas a week, and out of the ten guineas profit to 
levote half to the Red Cross and invest half in the War 
Loan, we have a glimpse of the meaning of Sacrifice, and 
realize something of the sublimity as well as the terrors that 
war evokes. When he cries “ To the devil with the Huns! 
we ars 4 sterner psychology 3ut, on the 
whol ! ntlen ful the idea of benignity 
rather thar rimness, and, altogether, we do not know 
whether tears get th. pper hand of laughter or laughte: 
Boy Wo rn” is a slim young thing who ultimately, 
and after very nsiderable preliminaries, wins the Grand 


rse and Mr. Silver into the 


bargair ean-limbec strong-and-silent, gold-hearted 
young Er n. Before that the book is mostly machina 
tions, ¢ those we may leave to the reader’s imagination, 
not unaided, perhaps, by previous experience. And it would 














be a g stake nk that the Grand National has 
nothias ‘ tish Empir 
The Grand Na ynal is a he great event of 
the ! ! his vear it something more 
t was ¢ ‘ appening, a milestone on the road 
of evo ym towards that vast Imperial Commonwealth, 
for v h t n ha een working, poets singing and 
soldiers d for generations past 
A primros ) ! nk and it was nothing 
more 
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THE War Bonds can paign and the efforts of the Tanks, 


of War Savings Certificates, produced 





over 138 millions last week, a very fine total, to which 


| 
| 


London contributed more than half—namely, 75 millions 
sterling. The revenue returns showed a further reductior 
of Treasury Bills. It looks as if the revenue from taxes wil 
considerably exceed the estimate, though the amount will b 
small compared with the excess of expenditure. The financia 
year ends on March 3lst 
632 millions. 


and the total revenue to date i 
The chief event in the Steck Markets is the 
decision of our Government to pay the’ coupons on the 
Russian loans, and the result has been an important recovery 
in Russian Bonds. By Thursday, Russian Fives of 1906 
had rallied to 50. Japanese Bonds, on the other hand, have 
been on the decline, in view of the projected expedition t 
Siberia, and on Wednesday the Four and a-Half per cents 
had declined to 91. Home Railways have been rather firmer, 
but Grand Trunks and Argentine stocks are weak. The 
Money Market has varied from day to day, but discounts 
have been firm, with 39-16 as the w 
months’ bills. Thursday's 


a rise in Reserve. 


three 
with 


rking rate 1o1 
sank Return was favorable, 
JAPANESE AND CHINESE STOCKS. 
Ever since the early when talk of 


in Siberia became more pronounced, 


days of last week, 
Japanese intervention 





: 
Government securities 


Chinese 





Japanese and have been 
belk WwW 
London are 
Chinese Government, with 


falling, practically without cessation. In the table 
all the Japanese Government loans quoted in 
shown, and three loans of the 


the variations in prices and the present yields 








Year Price Py 
Issu of ily 27 1 I Pr I 
P Mat I I Y 1 
PANPSE GOVERNMEN 
Loans— es @ 
4+ per t. 189! 4 7 6 9 
I x2 ) 19 
19 ) 804 79 6 ll 
) y + 1 vil 6 2? 
4p f 
CHINESE GOVE 
LOANS— 
wl nt 4 P as 
r ce! Ns 3 8 77 6 12 
per Yr 1 x l 7 6 15 


The yields in the above table include the profit 


» be secured 
by repayment in the year of maturity. It was reported at 
l of ns of the sinking fund 
or the Japanese stocks, which have been so active during 


the end of last week that the operat 
; 


7 1 


the war would  ceas On Tuesday, 
Yokohama Bank announced the purchase of 
£504,000 of the 445 per cent. First and Second 


for cancellation; and it is also stated that a 


however, the 
Specie 
serl1es 
provision 
of 50 million yen, the same as in the current financial year, 
Budget for 1918-19 for the 
Fears of the consequences of military 


action in Siberia and its effect upon commerce in the Far 


is provided in the Japanese 
rece mption otf b nds. 


East are doubtless responsible for the fall in quotations. 


It will be seen that, with one ex eption, present prices are 
much below 


for redemption runs high 


issue price, while the 


range of yields allowing 


THE PRUDENTIAL. 
The report of the Prudential Assurance Co. for 
which was presented at the end of last 


1917, 
week, shows once 
again fairly satisfactory results New proposals completed 
in the Ordinary Branch increased from £5,081,000 to 
£6,951,500, the premium income in this 


1 


branch amounting 
to £5,495,205, as against £5,220,000 in the previous year. 
In the Industrial Branch premiums totalled £9,376,858, an 
increase of £479,135 as con pared with 1916 The effect of 
the war is clearly seen in the claims, which amounted to 
£4,852,409 in the Ordinary Branch and to £4,352,031 in the 
Industrial Branch, comparing with £4,573,000 and £4,005,000 
respectively in 1916. Of these, 70,488 represented war claims 
in the two departments, the amount paid being £1,507,625, 


bringing the total paid on this account since the 


beginning 
£3,400 ,000 The total assets of the 

mpany have now ove pped the 100 millions 
mark, the exact figure being £107,283.371 At the 
1917 the total] number of p‘ licies in force in the tw 
was 22,664,000. During the year the 
less than £9.500,000 
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It is Economical 
to use a “Swan’ 


Because of the long and splendid 
service it gives. To pay 10/6 for 

“Swan” Pen is che aper than 6d.- 
1/- for a box of nibs.—for the “ Swan” 
will work out at less than a shilling 
per year, The gold nib is of un- 
rivalled smoothness and flexibility 
and lasts a life-time with reasonable 

care, 

SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 














At pre-war prices from 10/6 


Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
Paris, Zurich, 


London, Manchester: 
Sydney, Toronto, New York 
and Chicago. 





Ge vw ~“t. we” 


‘Illustrated Catalogue post free on request 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


W ANTE D, young man of good edue: ation (disc harged rt, 

er, or otherw se inelig ), experienced in social work, fou 
SECRETARIAL, POS ITION seoviaatal Y.M.C.A.—App!l Box 4,055, on 
NATION, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2 


HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Ent 


ROYAL 


itrance Scholarships; from 
250 to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 
ears at the Col Ile will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
> held ire m Jt ine 24th to June 29th, 1918. Names must be entered 
efore Ma yt 19 

The Colic » prepa ares Women Students for London De s Ramey usive 
fee, £100 a yeat EASTER TERM BEGINS or APRIL 0th 1918. For 
forms of Entr and further particulars apply to the SE RETARY 

Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon, 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful 
situation. Aim of education—free development as individuals 
and as members of the general community 
study. Regular physical training. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students 

Principals: Miss Theodora Clark and Miss K. M. Eliis. 


Independent 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level 
Principal, Miss H. T. NerLp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, ‘CAMBRIDGE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Particulars from “ Public School Year Book’’ or the Bursar. 
Ihe tragedy of shattered nerve is more awful 


in that of a maimed or even destroyed body 


OLDIERS with SHATTERED NERVES are sent to 
HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE, LONDON. 


Established for the sons of Members 
of the Society of Friends. 


Other boys are very cordially welcomed. 
Ages 8 to 14. 


Points of Interest are: 


1. Considerable Self-government by 


the boys. 

2. Natural History, and other leisure 
pursuits given ample time and 
attention. 


The best possible made of slow boys. 
4. Fine health record. 


Prospectus and illustrations on application to: 
HERBERT Wm. JONES, M.A., 


The Downs School, 
CoLwWaALL, nr. Malvern. 
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THE POLICE COURT MISSION 
is urgently in NEED of FUNDS 
Men and Women Missionaries in 420 Police Courts 
giving a fresh start to those who are down. 


Please send a donation 


to Rev. Gerald A. Thompson, 50, Marsham Street, S.W. |. 


THACKERAY HOTEL temperance) 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Passenger Lifts. Bath-rooms on every floor. Lounge and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing 

Reading, Hilliards and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fire-proof. Perfect Sanitation. Night 

Porter. Telephone. BEDROOM, Breakfast, and attendance, from 6/6 per night per person 
Pull Tariff and Testimonials post free on application 


Telegraphic Address—" Thackeray, Westcent, London. Telephone— Museum 1230 (2 lines 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 
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the Salvation Army War Work jue I 
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£6,951,269, 1 


Assurance Company, Limited, being the Summary of 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPARY, LIMITED. 


ORN BARS, LONDON, E.¢ 


Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty- -ninth Annual Meeting, held on March 7th, 1918. 
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all Branches on the 31st December, 1917 
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eMielceback- 


Ptate Powder 


FOR CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, Etc 
Soild Everywhere, 6d.,1/-, 2/6 & 4/6. 








~ 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 











in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than CRDINARY COFFEE. 
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A GREAT 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 
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MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


s Send postage 
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Indigo and 


its Family 














The re- 


discovery of 
Tyrian Purple 


Bo 3 


Indigo and the Indigoid Dynasty. The 
Inner structure of Indigo —DurindoneRed 
B, Durindone Scarlet G, and Durindone 
Blue 4B,—Tyrian Purple. From Molluscs 
to the benzene nucleus —Cxsar’s colour. 


N a former article Indigo and its commanding position 

i in the world of colour were described. It was shown 
how for 5,000 years Indigo had been the chief 
source of colour for mankind and how even to-day, 

for beauty and endurance, it was still supreme. But of 
late years a great change has taken place. Indigo is no 
longer alone. The monarch of dye-stuffs has founded a 
dynasty. The wonderful researches of Professor von 
Baeyer into the inner structure of the Indigo molecule not 
only made it possible to make Indigo from coal-tar, but 
showed the way to a new kind of dye-stuff altogether. 
In the light of those researches it has been found that 


there are more Indigos than one, and these new dyes 





—dyes of the Indigo type—are as great an advance on the 
ordinary coal-tar dyes as these were in their turn on 
the old-fashioned natural colouring matters. Indigo, the 
last and greatest of the natural dyes, in yielding its 
secret to man, has shown him an Aladdin’s cavern of 
scientific treasure. The new dye-stuffs, being in fact 


Indigos, are like Indigo itself for fastness and beauty. 


Unmade and Made Again 


— differs from all other natural colouring matters. 

It is insoluble in water, and has to be converted into 
the ‘‘ leuco ’’ (white) form before it can be used. In the 
words of the dyer, it has to be ‘‘ reduced ’’ to form the 
Indigo vat. In this condition it dyes the cotton or woollen 
material yellow, and it is only on exposure to air that it 
changes back into blue. It is to this peculiar method of 
application by which an insoluble dye is first ‘“‘ reduced ”’ 
and then regenerated within the pores of the fibre that 
Indigo owes its great fastness and resistance to wear. 
Indigo is a ‘‘ vat’’ dye, and all the members of the new 
series are called ‘“‘ vat’’ dyes. Although discovered com- 
paratively recently, they are already indispensable to the 
dyer and calico printer, and their manufacture in England 
is an absolute necessity. Three of them are already being 
made by Messrs. Levinstein—Durindone Blue 4B, Durin- 
done Red B, and Durindone Scarlet G. We are pressing 
on with the manufacture of others, and a series: will be 


available before long. 


How the New Dyes are Made 


Ww these new dyes are best understood if they 

are thought of as Indigos, they are in fact modi- 
fied Indigos. A glance at their constitution will show this. 
It is simple enough, and will not embarrass the most 
untechnical reader. The researches of von Baeyer showed 
that the Indigo molecule consisted of a nucleus of two 
benzene residues, surrounded and united by an assembly 


of atoms of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 


OW just as the general characteristics of a 
house may remain the same in spite of considerable 
alterations to the windows, roofs, drains, etc., so may 
the molecular structure of a dye-stuff retain its essential 
peculiarities in spite of considerable alteration in its con- 
stitution, provided that its essential structure be left 
intact. Such alterations may be made in the case of 
Indigo either by the replacement of some of the atoms 
connecting the two benzene nuclei by atoms of other 
elements, or by exchanging the hydrogen atom in the 
benzene nuclei themselves for other atoms. Also both 
methods may be combined. 





These changes can obviously 
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Indigo and 


its Family 








be made either in the course of construction or upon the 


completed dye-stuff. 


Durindone Red Band Durindone Blue 4B 


S an example of the first method, the Durindone Red B 

already referred to may be taken. This contains 
the element sulphur in the place of nitrogen in the Indigo 
molecule. A change of colour from blue to red is the 
result, while the essential characteristics of Indigo are 
still preserved. Durindone Blue 4B is an example of the 
second method. Here four atoms of hydrogen, forming 
part of the two benzene nuclei, are replaced atom for atom 
by the element bromine. Whilst the blue colour of the 
parent Indigo is still preserved, greater brilliancy and clear- 
ness of shade, combined with improved dyeing properties, 
result from the change. It is interesting to note in passing 
that the position of the repairing bromine atoms in the 
molecule has a marked effect upon the shade. In certain 
positions the colour becomes a brighter and a greener 


blue; in cthers it changes towards purple. 


The Imperial Purple and its parallel 


Bb is illustrated by a very remarkable discovery made 
a few years ago by Professor Friedlaender, of 
Vienna, which although of no practical importance has a 


high historical interest. Everyone will have heard of the 


The Ellesmere Port Works, where Synthetic Indigo is now manufactured in large quantities. 


famed Tyrian Purple of the ancients, with which the togas 
of the Roman Emperors were dyed at a fabulous cost, and 
which is said to have been employed in dyeing the curtains 
of Solomon’s temple. This dye was obtained from a 
mollusc or sea-snail common in the Mediterranean, on the 
coasts of which the ancient snail fisheries and dyehouses 
were situated. Nothing was known of the chemical 
constitution of this long-abandoned dyeing material until 
Professor Friedlaender by extraction of 12,000 molluscs 
obtained the pure dye-stuff in sufficient quantity to submit 
to a chemical examination. This examination revealed the 
remarkable fact that the dye is a brominated Indigo con- 
taining two atoms of bromine in a particular position in 
the molecule and identical with the product which can be 
built up synthetically by chemical means. It is thus 
closely related to Durindone Blue 4B. The bromine is 
doubtless obtained by the mollusc from the sea water in 
which it lives, and by its peculiar life processes it seems 
to have anticipated the methods of the modern erganic 


chemist. 


ERE it desired it would now be possible to dye 
Tyrian purple, made from coal-tar, at a mere 
fraction of the cost paid by the Roman emperors to the 
snail-dyers for their imperial robes. The gorgeous 
Imperial purple reserved for the Czesars may now be worn 


by a scullery maid. Sic transit gloria mundi. 








Drawn for Messrs. Levinstein Ltd., by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A 
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ENSURE 
THE __ (RERFECTOS N°2) 


KI | | RH | VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
(HAND MADE) 
| 





High-Class Cigarettes of superb 
delicacy, the result of a matchless 
HEN peace comes we shal] blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


have to pay for the war by in- 10 for 8jd. 20 for I/5 
creased production, and there-, 50 for 5/5 100 for 6/4 


after the struggle between the nations “PERFECTOS FINOS" are larger 
55 Cigarettes of the same _ quality. 


There Cigarettes are also supplied at DUTY FREE 
RATES for the purpose xf gr atuitous distribution 


for industrial supremacy will be acute. 


to wounded Soldicrs and Sailors in Ho pital. 


Do you realise that in one very im- nae AYER be SONS, a 
3 OTTINGHAM 
portant essential we are sev erely handi- von 


? P634 Issued by The In [ co Co. (of G at Britain & I , Ltd. 
capping our posterity in the coming| 
contest ? | 











Our unscientific methods of fuel es 


sumption will spell disaster sooner or| 

later, for we are draining our coal| Chelspa 

reserves at a rate entirely dispropor- mn 2 
tionate to that of other nations possess-| The Chel tenham 
ing far greater stocks — and, when| Natural Aperient Water 
home - produced coal is no longer For Constipation, 
plentiful and comparatively cheap, our Gout, Obesity. 
industries are doomed. Sar deine Geen 


and Leading Stores 
In Shilling Botiles 


By banishing crude coal from home 
and factory, millions of tons of coal) 
could be saved annually and _ valuable 
residuals conserved for industrial and 


eS | TheLondon Bible Warehouse, 
BIBLES anv. 


22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 
+ the Larges t and best Selection in London. 


agricultural purposes. Help to ensure PRAYER BOOKS | | ee specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 


Services, etc., for Clergy, Congregation, and the 


Britain’s future stability by enlightened| - Bc. | Please write PO... DMT. : 
ForPRIZES, &c. | : Sime ay 
practice in this urgent matter: full and! 


Te_erHone: CENTRAL 329. 
free infor mation Can be obtained from | Sunday Subscription Performances. 
the address given below. PIONEER or Particulars of Membership Apply 


PLAYERS Hon. Sec., 31, ee ee 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL Telephone : 3873 Gerrard. 


GAS ASSOCIATION | President: Ellen Terry. Stage Director: Edith Craig. 


io “4 po ee : Y O AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS.—Submit your works 

Victoria Street, W estmins er, SW .1.\ T° citeratare. tyrice, Mv | teres eh a 

nz ensure you a reasonal lance of su KIB Danes ), Music and 
| Literary Publishers, 18, Berners Street, London, W.1 
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